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HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN. 


Tus Society, whose re-organization under the 
most favorable auspices, we have already noticed, 
was originally organized and incorporated in the 
year 1828, while Michigan was yet a territory, and 
when the opportunities for collecting the details and 
curiosities of its early history were enhanced by the 

resence of living witnesses of, and participators 
in, those early Indian struggles which prefaced its 
territorial existence and which since then and pre- 
vious to the interesting and valuable researches of 
the author of the “Conspiracy of Pontiac” had 
become rather matters of tradition than of history. 
Among its original corporators we find names that 
are part of the history of the State and of the 
whole North West. Such are the names of Lewis 
Cass, John Biddle, Gabriel Richard, Henry R. 
Schoolcraft and others. 

The first meeting of the Society was held at the 
“ Mansion House” in Detroit on the 3d of July, 
1828. And it was organized by the election of 
the following corps of officers. President, Gen. 
Cass; 1st Vice Prest., John Biddle; 2d do., 
Thomas Rowland; Cor. Sec., Henry Whiting ; 


Recording Sec., Henry S. Cole; Librarian, John! 


L. Whiting. On Sept. 1st of the same year the 
first annual address was delivered before the So- 
ciety by its President, Gen. Cass. The Society 
met regularly for four years, during which time 
the anniversary addresses were delivered as fol- 
lows : — 

On June 4th, 1830, by Henry R. Schooleraft. 

On June Sth, 1831, by Maj. Henry Whiting. 

On Sept. 15th, 1832, by Maj. John Biddle. 

All these addresses were. published, but copies 
of them are now quite rare. 

We notice among the proceedings of a meeting 
held July 23, 1830, a resolution appointing a com- 
mittee of five “to consider the expediency of es- 
tablishing a periodical publication to promote the 
purposes of the Society ;” but we have failed to dis- 
cover any evidence in the Record that the com- 
mittee ever made a report. The periodical we 
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know was never established. The only publications 
of the Society were the addresses before mentioned 
and a volume of “ Transactions.” There were no 
meetings of the Society between Sept. 15, 1832 
and March 18, 1837. At the latter date, Gen. 
Cass was absent as Minister to the Court of France, 
and Henry R. Schooleraft was elected President 
in his place. With that exception the old corps of 
officers was very generally re-elected. 

On the 28th of February, 1838, Dr. Pitcher pre- 
sented to the Society in the name of Gen. a 
the Pontiac MS. in French, relating to the siege 
of Detroit in 1763. This was afterward translated 
by Prof. Louis Pasquelle, the present Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of Michigan, 
and is incorporated in Parkman’s “ History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac.” From March 23, 1838 to 
June 13,1840 there were no meetings of the So- 
ciety and only two subsequent to that time. The 
last meeting previous to its re-organization was 
held Jan. 27, 1841. On the 4th of August, 1857, 
there was a meeting of such of the old members 
of the Society as were living in Detroit or its 
vicinity. Officers were chosen temporarily, and 
many new members elected. A few days after- 
ward a permanent organization was effected. 

The Society thus resuscitated is, except in name, 
almost a new organization. The greater part of 
the valuable collections made in its earlier days, 
have been lost or dispersed. Of its library but a 
single volume remains. Since its late re-organ- 
ization, however, it has already received many 
valuable contributions, beside very many cheering 
assurances of sympathy and codperation from those 
whose assistance is of the highest importance to its 
welfare. The Society is now apparently estab- 
lished upon a firm basis, and it is certainly to be 
hoped that no untoward events will lessen its use- 
fulness. The unwritten history of Michigan pre- 
sents a field for antiquarian research equalled in 
interest and extent by that of few States in the 
Union. Settled at the earliest period of American 
History by the subjects of Louis XIV of France 
and by a portion of that devoted band of enter- 
prising and enthusiastic Jesuit Missionaries, who 
were the pioneers of civilization and christianity 
in the North West, it remained quietly in the pos- 
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session of the King of France for nearly a century, 
during which time its setthkements were mere In- 
dian trading posts and missionary stations. After 
its cession to Great Britain in 1761, it became the 
scene of aconspiracy formed by the most subtle of 
Indian chieftains, the success of which was so near- 
ly complete, that the post of Detroit alone re- 
mained in the hands of the whites. 

It passed into the possession of the United States 
in 1796, thirteen years after its cession by Great Bri- 
tain, and became a part of the great territory 
North West of the Ohio and subject to the prov - 
sions of the Ordinance of 1787. Nominally under 
the jurisdiction of a territorial government, the 
seat of which was far distant, and, by reason of 
the extensive forests and hostile Indians interven- 
ing, almost inaccessible. For many years it be- 
came in reality an Absolute Monarchy, of which 
the American Fur Company was the supreme 
head. 

The organization of its own territorial govern- 
ment in 1805 was accompanied by the ominous 
and total destruction of Detroit, the Capitol of the 
new Territory, by fire. From that time until the 
close of the war of 1812, the settlers were contin- 
ually harassed by the outbreaks and incursions of 
the Indians and the intrigues of Tecumseh. No 
portion of the United States was more open to their 
inroads, or suffered more than did Michigan during 
the war. The surrender of Hull and the disas- 
trous events attendant thereupon are matters of 
history, but no record has been kept of the mena- 
ces — the imprisonments — the indignities and rob- 
beries to which the private citizens of the Territory 
were subjected by British emissaries. 

The real settlement of the territory did not com- 
mence until the vear 1818, when for the first time 
the public lands were thrown into the market. 
From that time it increased in population rapidly; 
and in place of the 9000 inhabitants of 1820, there 
were in 1840, four years after its admission to the 
Union, over 212,000. 

Just before its admission, Michigan became in- 
volved in a quarrel, concerning her Southern 
boundary, with the State of Ohio. The militia of 
the contending parties was called out, and for a 
time there seemed great probability of a collision, 
bat Congress interfered and settled the dispute by 

iving to Ohio the disputed territory, and to Mic h- | 
igan, “what is now known as the “ U pper Pe-| 
ninsula,” asa remuneration. The history of the | 
“ Toledo War” is replete with interest — partly 
tragic, partly comic — abounding in curious and 
amusing anecdote, and deserves to be written. 

In the “ Patriot War ” also the c itizens of Mich- 
igan were found, enthusiastically striving to relieve | 
the inhabitants of the Canadas from an 1 allegiance | 
in which they gloried—in which effort many of 
them ingloriously perished. I; 
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From that time until the present, Michigan has 
remained at peace. Her. population has rapidly 
increased — her resources are constantly develop- 
ing — each succeeding year beholds the birth of 
new cities and villages in her valleys — railways 
pass. through the Indian hunting grounds and the 
passing engine shrieks defiance over the very 
graves of Indian chieftains. A new generation is 
taking the place of’ the old, and if the work of the 
historian is longer delayed, many of the facts and 
incidents of the eventful history of the Penin- 
sular State will have passed away forever. It is 
this work of collection and preserv ation that is the 
province of the Historical Society of Michigan 
— that when all traces of the red man shall have 
passed away, the memory of their deeds may not 
Ekowies perish; that posterity may read, and 
wonder at, what they cannot comprehend — the 
character and exploits of a Pontiac or a Tecumseh ; 
that the sufferings and privations of the pioneers 
of the West may “have a home i in the memory of 
their descendants ; and that in after years it may 
not be said of a State, which in its infancy witnessed 
and was benefited by the labors of one of our 
most venerated statesmen —and in whose behalf 
the glorious battle of Lake Erie was fought and 
won —the negligence and indolence of its citi- 
zens consigned its history to oblivion. +e 


REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS 
No. VI.—CALeB WALLACE, 1777. 


From the original in the collection of Charles H. Morse, 
Esq., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Rev. and Dear Sir, — 

I sincerely sympathize with you and Mrs. Cald- 
well in your distress; or I might rather say my 
heart bleeds for my friends and all the good peo- 
ple of the Jerseys: indeed I sometimes find it dif- 
ficult to reconcile myself to the providence, that 
the seat of learning and the garden of America 
should become a field of blood, a barren desert, 
and a Theatre in which Tyranny is acting more 
horrid scenes than were ever represented in ficti- 
tious Tragedy. Were I ta take the case in a reli- 
gious view, I should only repeat what has been a 
thousand times the subjec t of your meditations. I 
therefore omit anything in the way of counsel or 
comfort. I do not know that we have sinned 
against the King of England, but we have sinned 
‘against the King of Heaven n, and he is now using 
Great Britain as the rod of his anger: by them he 
is executing just judgment against us, and calling 
us to repentance and humiliation. — I also hope 
he is bringing about great things for his church. 
When I take the case ina politic val v iew, I can only 
say that at this distance from the scene of action 
and of danger, [ still persevere in the sentiment that 
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an American ought to seek an emancipation Jrom the 
British King, Ministry and Parliament, at the risk 
of all his earthly posse ssions of whatever name ; nor 
is it the fear of danger that has prevented my 
preaching this doctrine in the Army at head quar- 
ters, but [ have hitherto judged it of more impor- 
tance for me to cast my mite into the treasury of 
public usefulness in my own country. Some of 
our Presbytery are superannuated or unhealthy, 80 | 
that the few active members never had louder calls 
from both Church and State to exert themselves ; 
and I might add, that as all attention to a thing of 
such unspeakable advantage to both, I mean lib- 
eral education, must be given up near the seat of 
war, we think it ine ‘umbe *nt upon us to spare no 
pins upon the two Academies which we have been 

for some time endeavouring to establish. 
in Pr. E |ward flourishes bey ond our most sanguine 
expectations: It is furnished with excellent Tutors, 
and the great number of Students has become a 
real grievance, so that it wants no human help 
to make it a miracle, considering its age, and re- 
mote situation, but a few thousand pouuds to fur- 
nish Buildings. Although money has become very 
plenty in our Country, yet we are discouraged at 
wvesent from pushing ‘subscriptions for the purpose, 
xy a popular sentiment which prevails that we 
should secure our Independence, before we pay 
our regards to the muses: but every one who takes 


extensive views must be shocked with the pros- 
pect of our American people becoming barbarians, 


and of making shipwreck in our Government for 
want of skill to guide the helm. I need say noth- 
ing as to what must soon be the condition of the 
Church without a learned as well as a faithful 
Ministry. 
us, I cannot give you a very flattering account. 
The whole attention of pe ople i is sO given up to 
News and politics, that I fear the one ‘thing need- 
ful, is neglected. And as to our civil affairs we 
are pretty uné unimous. We have a most excellent 
Bill of Rights, and I think a good form of Govern- 
ment; but I ought to confess that I meddle very 


little with matters of civil concern, only to counte- | 


nance the recruiting business as far as I have it in 
my power, and sometimes [have a fight with the 
prejudices, I would rather say, the perverseness of 


such as are inclining to Toryism among us; but |} 
we have reason to rejoice that we have but few | 
There is one thing howeve ry 
that may be called political in which I have inter-| 
Our Bill of Rights de-| 
| because we can discern that the glory is de ‘parted 


such Cattle with us. 
ested myself very much. 
clares that all men are equally entitled to the free ex- 
ercise of religion according to the dictates of Con- 


science, etc. Yet in some subsequent Acts it is 


manifest that our assembly designed to continue | 


the Old Church Establishment. This, and some 
Petitions that were circulated through various 
parts of the Country in behalf of dignified Episco- 
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pacy, gave a general alarm to people of dissenting 
prince iples, and the common cry Was, if this i is con- 
tinued, what great advantage shall we derive from 
being indepe ‘ndent of Great Britain? And is it 
not as bad for our Assembly to violate their own 
Declaration of Rights, as for the British Parlia- 
ment to break our c harter? The Baptists circu- 
lated a Counter Petition which was signed by 
|above 10,000, chiefly Freeholders. Our *Transal- 
pian Presbyterians were much chagrined with 
what they ‘understood was like to be public ‘kly 
done, and with what was said and done in a more 
private way against dissenters; and indeed many 
Dissenters in every part of the Country were un- 
| willing any longer to bear the burthen of an Es- 
n| tablishment. These circumstances induced our 
Presbytery to take the lead, and prepare a Memo- 
rial on the subject to be presented to our House 
at the session last fall; And as none of the Mem- 
bers who were older in the mimstry and better 
qualified could undertake it, the P1 esbyte ‘ry ap- 
pointed me their De ‘puty, which obliged me to 
jm make the case a partic ‘ular study, w hich indeed 
I had done for some time before, and to attend the 
general assembly 6 or 8 weeks. The result was, 
the assembly passed an Act exempting Dissenters 
for all time to come from supporting the Church 
of England, — declaring all penal or persecuting 
laws against any mode of worship, etc., null and 
void, and for the present left all denominations to 
support their Clergy by voluntary contributions, 
reserving the consideration of a general assessment 
Sor the support of religion, (as they phraze it,) to a 
Suture This you may suppose was very 
| pleasing to some, and as ungrateful to others, and 
still there are many of a certain Church, I would 
rather say ¢ raftsmen, who are hoping that some- 
| thing will yet be done in favour of the Great God- 
dess Diana, and others are fe aring that religious 
liberty and the right of private judgme nt will be 
abridged by our assembly’s taking upon them to 
interfere in a case that lies be yond the limits = 
lcivil government. Thus has the affair ended, ¢ 
rather proceeded, without produci ing any a r 
| consequences than a day or two’s de bating in the 
House, and a little newspaper bickering. 

I have nothing worth your reading to inform 
you conc erning my Congregation or myself. Vice, 
in her most odious forms, has not yet ventured to 
appear openly among us. I am doing my feeble 
endeavours as a Watchman in this part of Zion’s 
walls, but we labour under many discouragements, 


session. 





from this part of the Israel of God. I am still in 
a state of widow-hood, and suppose I shall con- 
tinue so, at least during these troublons times. I 
hope Mr. Smith will have an opportunity of deliv- 
ering you this letter at Synod, and if your time 
will permit, please to write to me by him. Isent 
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you a letter last spring by Samuel Baldwin, which 

fear you have not received, as I was since in- 
formed that you was with the army on the fron- 
tiers of New York. Remember me affectionately to 
Mrs. Caldwell, and may the Lord support you and 
her under your present trials, is the earnest prayer 


of your sincere friend, 
CALEB WALLACE. 
Charlotte County, April 8, 1777. 


HISTORICAL WORTHIES OF NEW 
YORK. 
Passages from Dr. John W. Francis’s Anniversary Dis- 


course before the New York Historical Society, Nov., 
1857. 


If a careful examination be made of the earlier 
records of our Historical Society, it will be seen 
that our founder, John Pintard, filled with the 
idea of establishing this institution, most judicious- 
ly sought the countenance of the reverend the cler- 
gy of this metropolis. He was alive to the benefi- 
cial zeal employed by Jeremy Belknap and other 
divines in behalf of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society; he considered the clergy as among the 
safest guardians of literature and history, and that 
their recommendation of the measure woald prove 
of signal utility. The Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, of 
whom I have on several occasions spoken in lau- 
datory terms, was at this period a prominent indi- 
vidual throughout the land, by the recent publica- 
tion of his “ Brief Retrospect,” which obtained for 
its author the applause of both hemispheres. This 
able divine and courteous and exemplary charac- 
ter, had also announced to his friends his intention 
of preparing for the press a “ History of the State 
of New York,” and it was further understood that 
he had given much study to historical research. 
Dr. John M. Mason, who stood without a parallel 
among us as a preacher, and as a student of eccle- 
siastical affairs, with strong feelings for New York, 
was also one on whom Pintard relied for counsel. 
There was, moreover, so adventurous a daring in 
the very elements of Mason’s constitution, and his 
personal influence was so wide among the literati, 
that it was inferred his countenance could not but 
increase the number of advocates for the plan. 
Innovation presented no alarm to Dr. Mason; 
progress was his motto. He had heard much of 
revolutionary times from the lips of his friend 
Hamilton. His father’s patriotism circulated in 
his veins: he knew the uncertainties of historical 
data, and that the nation’s history, as well as that 
of the State’s, was yet to be written. This heroic 
scholar and divine, whom I never think of without 
admiration of the vastness of intellectual power 
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which God in his wisdom vouchsafes to certain 
mortals, was prominently acknowledged as the 
chieftain of the ecclesiastical brotherhood of those 
days. He contemplated, moreover, a life of his 
friend Hamilton, and doubtless was often absorbed 
in the consideration of American history. The 
paramount obligations of his pastoral and scholas- 
tic duties, and their imperative urgency, must un- 
questionably be assigned as reasons for his non- 
performance. As a reader he was unrivalled; as 
an orator in the sacred desk, his disciplined intel- 
lect shed its radiance over all he uttered. Rich 
in a knowledge of mankind, and of the ethics of 
nations, the ample treasures of ancient and 
modern learning were summoned at command, 
with a practical influence at which doubt fled, and 
sophistry and indifference stood abashed. He was 
bold in his animadversions on public events, and 
lashed the vices of the times with unsparing sever- 
ity. There was no equivocation in his nature, 
either in sentiment or in manner. His address to 
his people, on resigning his pastoral charge of the 
Cedar Street Church, is, perhaps, his greatest ora- 
torical effort. His plea for Sacramental Commu- 
nion evinced a toleration worthy of apostolic 
Christianity : his address on the formation of the 
American Bible Society, prepared within a few 
hours for the great occasion, by its masculine vigor 
crushed opposition even in high quarters, and led 
captive the convention. “ We have not a man 
among us,” said Olinthus Gregory, of the British 
Society, “who can cope with your Mason. All 
have wondered at the sublimity and earnestness 
of his address.” In his conversation Dr. Mason 
was an intellectual gladiator, while his command- 
ing person and massive front added force to his 
argument. He knew the ductility of words, and 
generally chose the strongest for strongest 
thoughts. He had a nomenclature which he ofien 
strikingly used. In reference to an individual 
whose support to a certain measure was about to 
be solicited, “ Put no confidence in him,” said the 
doctor, “ he’s a lump of negation.” In speaking 
of the calamitous state of the wicked and the 
needy in times of pestilence, he broke forth in this 
language : — “ To be poor in this world, and to be 
damned in the next, is to be miserable indeed.” 
He had a deep hatred of the old-fashioned pulpit, 
which he called an ecclesiastical tub, and said it 
cramped both mind and body. With Whitefield, 
he wished the mountain for a pulpit, and the heay- 
ens for a sounding-board. Tis example in intro- 
ducing the platform in its stead has proved so ef- 
fective, that he may claim the merit of having led 
to an innovation which has already become almost 
universal among us. As Dr. Mason is historical, 
and a portion of our Society’s treasure, I could 
not be more brief concerning him. If ever mor- 
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tal possessed decision of character, that mortal was 
John M. Mason. 

Pintard, thus aided by the codperation of so 

many and worthy individuals in professional life, 
determined to prosecute his design with vigor. 
He had doubtless submitted his plan to his most 
reliable friend De Witt Clinton, at an early day 
of its inception, and it is most probable that by 
their concurrence Judge Egbert Benson was se- 
lected as the most judicious ‘choice for first Presi- 
dent. This venerable man had long been an actor 


in some of the most trying scenes of his country’s | 


legislative history, and was himself the subject ‘of 
history. His antecedents were all favorable to his 
being selected: of Dutch parentage, a native of 
the city of New York, and a distinguished classi- 
cal scholar of King’s College, from which he was 
graduated in 1765. He was one of the Commit- 
tee of Safety: deeply read in legal matters, and 
as a proficient in the science of pleading, he had 
long been known as holding a high rank in juris- 
prudence. By an ordinance of the Convention 
of 1777, he was appointed first Attorney General 
of the State — he was also a member of the first 
legislature of 1777. Perhaps it may be new to 
some of my hearers to learn, that he was also one 
of the three Commissioners appointed by the 
United States to assist with other Commissioners 
that might be chosen by Sir Guy Carleton, to su- 
perintend the embarkation of the tories for Nova 
Scotia. The letter to Carleton of their appoint- 
ment signed by Judge Egbert Benson, William 
Smith, and Daniel Parker, bears date New York, 
June 17, 1783. Iam indebted to our faithful his- 
torian, Mr. Lossing, for this curious fact. 
In 1789 Mr. Benson was elected one of the six 
Representatives of New York to the first Con- 


gress, in which body he continued four years. In 
his Congressional career, he was often associated | 


in measures with Rufus King, Fisher Ames, Oliver 
Ellsworth, and others of the same illustrious order 
of men. Nor did his official public services end 
here. In 1794 he was appointed a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York, where he ‘remained 
several years. He was a Regent of the Universi- 
ty from 1789 to 1802. He was a most intimate 
and reliable friend of that stern and inflexible 
patriot, Gov. John Jay. He lived the admiration 
of all good men to the very advanced age of 87 
years, ‘blessed with strength of body and sound- 
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ness of mind, and die a at Jamaica, on Long | 
Island, in 1833, confident in the triumphs of a 
Christian life. | 
The patriotism of Judge Benson, his devotion | 
to his country in its most trying vicissitudes, his po-| 
litical and moral integrity, were never questioned. | 
His kindliness of feeling, and his social and unas- 
suming demeanor, struck every beholder. Such} 
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was Egbert Benson, the individual earliest and 
wisely pointed out as our first Pr esident. 
My acquaintance with Judge Benson did not 


/commence until near the close of his official ten- 


ure in this Society. He presided at the first great 
festival we held in 1809, at the delivery of Dr. 
Miller’s Discourse, on the 4th of September, de- 


|signed to commemorate the discovery of New 


York, being the completion of the sec ond century 
since ‘that event. I have, on a former occasion, 
given an account of that celebration. Judge Ben- 
son was anecdotical in an eminent degre e: his 


| iron memory often gave proofs of its “tenacity. 


His reminiscences of his native city are often 

evinced in his curious Record of New York in the 
olden times. From him I learned that our noble 
faculty of physic had, in those earlier days, their 
disputations, theoretical and wractical, as we have 
witnessed them in our own times. Strong oppo- 
sition was met in those days to the adoption of in- 
oculation for the small-pox, as pursued by Dr. 
Beekman Van Beuren, in the old Alms House, 
prior to 1770. Old McGrath, a violent Scotch- 
man, who came among us about 1743, and who 
is immortalized by Smollett, had the honor of in- 
troducing the free use of cold bathing and cold 
lavations in fever. He doubtless had drawn his 
notions from Sir John Floyer, but probably had 
never conceived a single principle enforced by 


Currie. McGrath’s whole life was a perpetual 
turmoil. Dr. Henry Mott, who died in 1840, aged 


83 years, and the father of the illustrious surgeon 
Dr. Valentine Mott, was among the prominent 
practitioners who adopted the mercurial practice, 
with Ogden and Muirson, of Long Island, not 
without much opposition. But the most serious 
rencontre in our medical annals, according to the 
Judge, was that which took place with Dr. Pierre 
Michaux, a French refugee, who settled in New 


| York about 1791, who published an English tract 


on a surgical subject, with a Latin title-page. The 
pamphlet was too insignificant to prove an advan- 
tageous advertisement to the penniless author, but 
Dr. Wright Post, of most distinguished renown, in 
our records of surgery, feeling annoyed by its ap- 
pearance, solicited his intimate friend, the acrimo- 
nious Dunlap, the dramatic writer, to write a cari- 
cature of the work and the author. The request 
was promptly complied with, and at the old John 
Street Theatre a ludicrous after-piece was got up, 
illustrative of a surgical case, Fractura Minimi 
Digiti with a meeting of doctors in solemn consul- 
tation upon the catastrophe. Michaux repaired 


to the theatre, took his seat among the spectators, 
and found the representation of his person, his 
dress, his manner, and his speech, so fairly a veri- 
resemblance, that he was almost ready to admit an 
alibi, and alternately thought himself now among 
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the audience — now among the performers. The 

humiliated Michaux sought redress by an assault 

upon Dunlap, as, on the ensuing Sabbath, he was 

coming out from worship in the Brick Church. 

The violent castigation Dunlap received at the 

church portal, suspended his — devotional 

duties for at leasta month. Michaux, now the ob- 

ject of popular ridicule, retired to Staten Island, | 
where after a while his life was closed, oppressed | 
with penury, and mortification of mind. I have 

thus (by way of parenthesis) introduced some 

things touching the doctors of years past. I crave 

your clemency for the interruption. I am so con- 

stituted, that I cannot avoid a notice of our de- 

arted medical men whenever I address New 

Fosters on the subject of their city. I must plead, 

moreover, that these medical anecdotes are con- 

nected with the materials I derived from Judge 

Benson himself. They in part illustrate his min- 

ute recognition of events and his tenacious recol- 

lection. ees 

The universal praise which Dr. Mitchell en- 

joyed in almost every part of globe where science | 
is cultivated, during a long life, is demonstrative 

that his merits were of a high order. A discourse 

might be delivered on the variety and extent of 

his services in the cause of learning and human- 
ity; and as his biography is already before the 

public in the “ National Portrait Gallery,” and we 

are promised that by Dr. Akerly, I have little to 


say at this time but what may be strictly associated 


with our Institution. His character had many 
peculiarities: his knowledge was diversified and 
most extensive, if not always profound. Like 
most of our sex, he was married; but, as Old Ful- 
ler would say, the only issues of his body were the 
products of his brain. He advanced the scientific 
reputation of New York by his early promulga- 
tion of the Lavoisierian system of chemistry, when 
first appointed professor in Columbia College : his 
first scientific paper was an essay on Evaporation: 
his mineralogical survey of New York, in 1797, 
gave Volney many hints: his analysis of the Sara- 
toga waters enhanced the importance of those 
mineral springs. His ingenious theory of septic 
acid gave impulse to Sir Humphry Davy’s vast 
discoveries : his doctrines on pestilence awakened 
inquiry from every class of observers throughout 
the Union: his expositions of a theory of the 
earth and solar system, captivated minds of the 
highest qualities. His correspondence with Priest- 
ley is an example of the delicious manner in 
which argument can be conducted in philosophi- 
cal discussion : his elaborate account of the fishes 
of our waters invoked the plaudits of Cuvier. His} 
retlections on Somnium evince psychological views | 
of original combination. His numerous papers 
on natural history enriched the annals of the Ly- 
ceum, of which he was long president. His re- 
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searches on the ethnological characteristics of the 
red man of America, betrayed the benevolence of 
his nature and his generous spirit: his fanciful 
article for a new and more appropriate geograph- 
ical designation for the United States, was at one 
period a topic which enlisted a voluminous corres- 
ondence, now printed in your Proceedings. He 
increased our knowledge of the vegetable materia 
medica of the United States. He wrote largely 
to Percival on noxious agents. He cheered Ful- 
ton when dejected ; encouraged Livingston in ap- 
propriation ; awakened new zeal in Wilson the 
ornithologist, when the Governor, Tompkins, had 
nigh paralyzed -him by his frigid and unfeeling re- 
ception; and, with Pintard and Colden, was a 
zealous promoter of that system of internal im- 
provement which has stamped immortality on the 
name of Clinton. He codperated with Jonathan 
Williams in furtherance of the Military Academy 
at West Point, and for a long series of years was 
an important professor of useful knowledge in 
Columbia College and in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. His letter to Tilloch, of London, 
|on the progress of his mind in the investigation of 
septic acid, is curious as a physiological document. 
The leading papers from his pen are to be found in 
the New York Medical Repository; yet he wrote in 
the American Medical and Philosophical Register, 
the New York Medical and Physical Journal, the 
| American Mineralogical Journal, and supplied 
| several other periodicals, both abroad and at home, 
with the results of his cogitations. He was one of 
the commissioners appointed by the general gov- 
ernment for the construction of a new naval force 
to be propelled by steam, the steamer Fulton the 
First. While he was a member of the United 
States Senate, he was unwearied in effecting the 
adoption of improved quarantine laws; and, 
among his other acts, strenuous to lessen the duties 
on the importation of rags, in order to render the 
manufacture of paper cheaper, to aid the diffusion 
of knowledge by printing. 
There was a rare union in Dr. Mitchell of a 
mind of vast and multifarious knowledge and of 
a imagery. Even in his “Epistles to his 
sady Love,” the excellent lady who became his 
endeared wife, he gave utterance of his emotions 
in tuneful numbers, and likened his condition unto 
that of the dove, with trepidation seeking safety 
in the ark. Ancient and modern languages were 
unlocked to him, and a wide range in physical 
science, the pabulum of his intellectual repast. 
An essay on composts, a tractate on the deaf and 
dumb, verses to Septon or to the Indian tribes, 
might be eliminated from his mental alembic within 
the compass of a few hours. He was now engaged 
with the anatomy of the egg, and now deciphering 
a Babylonian brick ; now involved in the nature 
of meteoric stones, now on the different species of 
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brassica; now on the evaporization of fresh water, | 


now on that of salt; now offering suggestions to 
Garnet, of New Jersey, the correspondent of 
Mark Akenside, on the angle of the windmill, and 
now concurring with Michaux on the beauty of 
the black walnut as ornamental for parlor furni- 
ture. In the morning he might be found compos- 
ing songs for the nursery, at noon dietetically exper- 
imenting and writing on fishes, or unfolding a new 
theory on terrene formations, and at evening ad- 
dressing his fair readers on the healthy influence 
of the alkalis, and the depurative virtues of white- 
washing. At his country retreat at Plandome he 
might find full employment in translating, for his 
mental diversion, Lancisi on the fens and marshes 
of Rome, or in rendering into English poetry the 
piscatory eclogues of Sannazarius. Yesterday, in 
workmanlike dress, he might have been engaged, 
with his friend Elihu H. Smith, on the natural his- 
tory of the American elk, or perplexed as to the 
alimentary nature of tadpoles, on which, according 
to Noah Webster, the people of Vermont almost 
fattened during a season of scarcity ; to-day, at- 
tired in the costume of a native of the Fejee 
Islands, (for presents were sent him from all quar- 
ters of the globe,) he was better accoutred for 
illustration, and for the reception, at his house, of 
a meeting of his pesaee acquaintance ; while 
to-morrow, in the scholastic robes of an LL. D., 


he would grace the exercises of a college com- 


mencement. 

I never encountered one of more wonderful 
memory: when quite a young man he would re- 
turn from church service, and write out the ser- 
mon nearly verbatim. There was little display in 
his habits or manners. His means of enjoyment 
corresponded with his desires, and his Franklinean 
principles enabled him to rise superior to want. 
Vith all his official honors and scientific testimo- 
nials, foreign or native, he was ever accessible to 
everybody ; the counsellor of the young, the dic- 
tionary of the learned. To the interrogatory, 
why he did not, after so many years of labor, re- 
visit abroad the scenes of’ his earlier days for recre- 
ation, his reply was brief: — “I know Great 
Britain from the Grampian Hills to the chalky 
Cliffs of Dover: there is no need of my going to 
Europe, Europe now comes to me.” But I must 
desist. The Historical Society of New York will 
long cherish his memory for the distinction he shed 
over our institution, his unassuming manners, his 
kind nature, and the aid he was ever ready to give 
to all who needed his counsel. He furnished an 
eulogium on our deceased member the great jurist, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, also on Samuel Bard; his 
discourse on the Botany of North and South 
America, is printed by the society in their Collec- 
tions. Mitchell has not unjustly been pronounced 
the Nestor of American science. 
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JAMES WADDELL, TUE BLIND 
PREACHER. 


A brief notice of Waddel, “ the Blind Preach- 
er,” described by Wirt, in “ the British Spy,” may 


| be of interest to the reader, who has not access to 


fuller accounts. James Waddel (accented on first 
syllable) a Presbyterian minister, was born in the 
North of Ireland, in July, 1739, as is believed. 
He was brought, in his infane y, by his parents, to 
America ; they settled in the south-eastern part of 
Pennsylvania, on White-clay Creek. James was 
sent to school at Nottingham, to Dr. Finley, after- 
wards president of the college of New Jersey. In 
the onan at Nottingham young W addel’ made 
such proficiency in his studies as to become an as- 
sistant teacher. Dr. Benjamin Rush, the signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, recited les- 
sons to him there. He devoted his attention 
chietly to the classics, in which he became very 
well versed. He was afterwards an assistant to 
the elder Smith, father of Rev. John Blair Smith, 
President of Hampden Sidney College, Virginia, 
of Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, President of the 
College of New Jersey. Waddel, intending to 
pursue the vocation of a teacher, and to settle 
with that view at Charleston,in South Carolina, set 
out for the South. In passing through Virginia, 
however, he met with the celebrated preacher, 
Davies, and that incident gave another turn to his 
life. Shortly after, he became assistant. to Rev. 
Mr. Todd, in the County of Louisa, Va., with 
whom he studied theology. He was licensed to 
preach in April, 1761, and ordained in the follow- 
ing year, when he settled as a pastor in Lancas- 
ter county. Here, about the year 1768, he mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Col. James Gordon, of 
that county, (ancestor of General Gordon, of Al- 
bemarle), a wealthy and influential man. In the 
division of the Presbyterian church, Mr. Waddel 
was of the “ New Side,” as it was termed. Rev. 
Samuel Davies often preached to Mr. Waddel’s 
congregations, as also did Whitefield, several times. 
In 1776 Mr. Waddel removed from Lower Virginia 
in very feeble health, to Augusta county. His 
salary now was only forty-five pounds, Virginia 
currency, per annum. In 1783 he came to re- 
side at an estate purchased by him, and called 
Hopewell, at the junction of the counties of Lou- 
isa, Orange and Albemarle — the dwelling-house 
being in Louisa. Here, again, he became a clas- 
sical teacher, receiving pupils i in his own house. 
Governor Barbour was one of these, and 
Merriwether Lewis, the companion of Clarke in 
the expedition beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
another. Mr. Waddel resided in “Louisa county 
about twenty years, and died there, and was 
buried according to his request, in his own garden. 
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During his residence here, he was, for a part of 
the time, deprived of his sight; but he neverthe- 
less continued to preach. In person he was tall 
and erect ; his complexion fair, with a light blue 
eye. His deportment was dignified, his manners 
elegant and eful. He is represented by Mr. 
Wirt, in “the British Spy,” as preaching in a 
white linen cap ; this was indeed a part of his do- 
mestic costume, but when he went abroad he al- 
ways wore a large full-bottomed wig, perfectly 
white. Mr. Wirt’s description of him was first 

ublished in a newspaper, at Richmond, in 1803. 
Wirt was well acquainted with Dr. Waddel. and 
his family, and he stated to Rev. Dr. James Wad- 
del Alexander, in 1830, that so far from having 
colored too highly the picture of his eloquence, he 
had fallen below the truth, and that in a different 
species of oratory he was equal to Patrick Henry. 
In regard, however, to the place, time, costume, 
and lesser ner he (Wirt) said, that he had 
used an allowable liberty in grouping together 
events which had occurred apart, and perhaps 
imagining, as in a sermon, expressions which had 
been uttered at the fire-side. Patrick Henry pro- 
nounced Davies and Waddel the greatest orators 
that he had ever heard. It was the remark of 
another contemporary, that when he preached, 
“‘ whole congregations were bathed in tears.” It 
might also be said by his grave, as of that of John 
Knox :— “ Here lies one who never feared the 
face of man.” 

The late Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander mar- 
ried a daughter of Dr. Waddel, and the Rev. Dr. 
James Waddel Alexander thus derives his middle 
name. He published, in “the Watchman of the 
South,” at Richmond, about 1844, a brief memoir 
of his grandfather. I have a copy of this me- 
moir, and from it have made the foregoing ab- 
stract. . ©. 


PererssurG, Va., Oct. 17. 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


From the National Intelligencer, Oct. 18, 1857. 


A gentleman of Virginia, well known to us for 
his sound learning and many accomplishments, has 
politely communicated to us the subjoined Letter, 
addressed, in the year 1778, by Richard Henry 
Lee to his sister, Mrs. Hannah Corbin, of Rich- 
mond, (Va.) and which has never been previous- 
ly published. We have it before us in the origi- 
nal manuscript of the writer, familiar to us from 
other specimens of his hand which have come be- 
neath our eye. This letter, it will be observed, 
was written from Chantilly, in Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, the country seat and residence 
of the illustrious revolutionary statesman, and ap- 
pears from its face to have been in reply to a com- 






















munication from his sister, in which she had suggest- 
ed or enforced the political right of Widows, either 
to exemption from taxation or to a share in the elec- 
tion of 
perly to appreciate the origin and motive, as well 
of Mrs. Corbin’s letter to her brother as of the ar- 
guments contained in the reply of the latter, it is 
only necessary to refer to the great principle for 
which the American colonies were then struggling 
against the mother country—the doctrine that 
taxation and representation should be inseparable. 
This is well termed by Mr. Lee “a large subject,” 


e people’s representatives. In order pro- 


and it perhaps should occasion no surprise to find 


that its boundaries were deemed wide enough, by 
some strong minds of the female sex in that revo- 
lutionary era to embrace the rights of women as 


well as of men, especially when the position of 


: . 
the former was such as to impose on them the lia- 


bilities which constituted the apparent foundation 
of the civil franchise claimed by the latter. If 
women were taxed, why should not women have 
a voice in the election of the taxing authority ? 
But to the letter of Richard Henry Lee, which 
we shall make the foundation of further remarks 


by way of appendix : — 


CHANTILLY, Marcu 17, 1778. 


My Dear Sister: Distressed as my mind is, 
and has been, by a variety of attentions, I am illy 
able by letter to give you the satisfaction I could 
wish on the several subjects of your letter. Rea- 
sonable as you are, and friendly to the freedom 
and happiness of your Country, I should have no 
doubt about giving you perfect content in a few 
hours’ conversation. 

You complain that Widows are not represented, 
and that, being temporary Possessors of their es- 
tates, ought not to be liable to the Tax. The 
doctrine of representation is a large subject, and 
it is certain that it ought to be extended far as 
wisdom and policy can allow. Nor do I see that 
either of these forbid Widows, having property, 
from voting, notwithstanding it has never been 
the practice either here or in England. Perhaps 
*twas thought rather out of character for Women 
to press into those tumultuous Assemblages of 
Men where the business of choosing Representa- 
tives is conducted. And it might also have been 
considered as not so necessary, seeing that the re- 
presentatives themselves, as well as their imme- 
diate Constituents, must suffer the Tax imposed in 
exact proportion as does all other property taxed, 
and that therefore it could not be supposed that 
Taxes would be laid where the public good did 
not absolutely demand it. This, then, is the 
Widow’s security as well as oe of ] the never- 
married women who have lands in their own 
right; for both of whom I have the greatest res- 
pect, and would at any time give my consent to 
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establish their right of voting, altho’ I am per- 
suaded that it would not give them greater securi- 
ty, nor alter the mode of Taxation you complain 
of. Because the Tax-idea does not go to the con- 
sideration of perpetual property, but is accommo- 
dated to the high prices given for the annual 
profits. Thus, no more than 1-2 per cent. is laid 
on the Assessed value, although produce sells now 
three and four hundred per cent. above what it 
formerly did. Tobo. [Tobacco] sold 5 or 6 years 
ago for 15s. and 2d., now ’tis at 50 and 55. A 
very considerable part of the property I hold is, 
like yours, temporary, for my life only ; yet I see 
the propriety of paying my proportion of the Tax 
laid for the protection of property so long as that 
property remains in my possession and I derive 
use and profit from it. When we complained of 
British Taxation we did so with much reason, and 
there is great difference between our case and 
that of the unrepresented in this country. The 
English Parliament nor their Representatives 
would pay a farthing of the Tax they imposed on 
us; but quite otherwise. Their property would 
have been exonerated in exact proportion to the 
burthens they laid on ours. Oppressions, there- 
fore, without end, and Taxes without reason or 
public necessity, would have been our fate had we 
submitted to British usurpation. For my part, 1 
had much rather leave my Children free than in 

ossession of great nominal wealth, which would 
infallibly have been the case with all American 
possessions had our property been subject to the 
Arbitrary Taxation of a British Parliament. 
With respect to Mr. Fauntleroy, if he spoke as 
you say, it is a very good reason why he ought not 
to be an Assessor. But, if he should be, the law 
has wisely provided a remedy against the mistakes 
or the injustice of Assessors, by giving the injured 
Party Appeal to the Commissioners of the Tax, 
which Commissioners are annually chosen by the 
Freeholders and Housekers, [housekeepers, ] and 
in the choice of whom you have as legal a right 
to vote as any other person. I believe there is no 
instance in our new Government of any unneces- 
sary Placemen; and I know the rule is to make 
their Salaries moderate as possible, and even these 
moderate Salaries are to pay Tax. But should 
Great Britain gain her point, where we have one 
Placeman we should have a thousand, and pay 
pounds where we pay pence ; nor should we dare 
to murmur, under pain of Military execution. 
This, with the other horrid concomitants of Sla- 
very, may well persuade the Americans to lose 
blood and pay taxes also, rather than submit to 
them. My extensive engagements have prevent- 
ed me from adverting to yours and Dr. Hall’s sub- 
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been refunded, as the [rest] have long since been, 
but the money is ready for your call. 

I am, my dear sister, most sincerely and affec- 
tionately yours, Ricuarp Henry Lee. 


P. S. Dr. Steptoe and myself returned last 
night from a ten days’ confinement at Belleview, 
where our Brother [MS. defaced] ... . very 
great danger of losing his life... .. [MS. de- 
faced.] I have the pleasure to inform you... . 
[MS. defaced.] ... . danger. R. H. L. 


The arguments addressed to his sister by the 
writer of this letter lead us to infer that Mrs. Cor- 
bin, in claiming for widows the right of suffrage, 
had based the demand on the general theory of 
taxation and representation which then obtained 
in the revolted colonies, and had especially re- 
marked upon the injustice of assessing any tax 
upon the property of those who were but * tem- 
—r possessors of their estates.” She seems to 
nave mainly valued the elective franchise as a 
means of redress against what she regarded as an 
unjust imposition of the taxing power, and one 
which pressed with special weight upon widows who 
were only temporary owners of the property taxed. 

We are left to believe that the arguments of 
her brother were deemed cogent and satisfactory 
by Mrs. Corbin, since, for aught that we can 
learn, this Revolutionary lady, though doubtless as 
“ strong-minded ” as many of her sex who in later 
years have usurped that designation, does not seem 
to have led a crusade for the assertion of “« Wo- 
men’s Rights” in the nascent Commonwealth of 
the Old Dominion ; thus perhaps, in the estima- 
tion of some, if not of others, justifying the confi- 
dence with which her brother addressed himself to 
her as a “ reasonable ” woman. It may be also that 
she profited by the gentle hint which the “ Cicero 
of the Revolution” drops by the way when he 
blandly intimates, as a possible explanation of the 
self-abnegation imposed by the “ lords of creation ” 
upon the gentle sex in this matter of the elective 
franchise, that “ perhaps ’twas thought rather out 
of character for women to press into those tumul- 
tuous assemblies of men where the business of 
choosing representatives is conducted.” 

* * “ * * * * 


Our readers are perhaps aware that in the early 
ages of the Republic the right of voting was con- 
ceded to women by the usages of at least one 
State in the Union. We allude to New Jersey. 
Unable to infer whether this distinction proceedel 
from the superior gallantry of the Jerseymen, or 
whether its existence was due to the deference 
they had paid to the great principle of the Revo- 
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inseparable, we made application to a gentleman 
well known to us for his intelligent activity in ex- 
ploring and illustrating the annals of his native 
State ; and who, in reply to our inquiries respect- 
ing the nature, extent, and duration of female suf- 
frage in New Jersey, has obligingly furnished us 
with the following statements :— 


Newark, (N. J.) October 3, 1857. 

Tt does not “apeer that the legal right of women 
to vote in this State was ever expressly acknowl- 
edged by the organic law, or that they ever voted 
in any great numbers, save on the occasion which, 
as will be presently recited, was made the cause of 
their positive exclusion from the polls. 

In the Constitution adopted on the 2d July, 
1776, the privilege of voting for members of 
the Rinatit , &c., was accorded to “all inhabitants 
of full age who are worth fifty pounds proclama- 
tion money, clear estate. * * * who have 
resided within the county for twelve months im- 
mediately preceding the election,” &. Under 
this clause it is probable there were occasions when 
a few votes were cast by females, but our venera- 
ble ex-Chief Justice Hornblower has informed 
me that he can recall only one instance, and that 
was when a husband and wife happened to differ 
politically — it is to be presumed only politically ; 
and, in order to neutralize the vote of the former, 
the latter resolved to exercise the elective franchise, 
which it did not require any very liberal construc- 
tion to maintain was guarrantied to her by the 
terms of the Constitution. The few instances of 
the kind show that the majority of the Jersey 
women then, as now, were not swift to overstep 
the bounds of decorum or intrude where their 
characteristic modesty and self-respect might be 
wounded. 

In the year 1806 a new court-house and jail 
were to be erected in the county of Essex. Stren- 
uous exertions were made to have them located 
elsewhere than at Newark, which had been the 
county town from a very early period. Sufficient 
influence was brought to bear upon the Legisla- 
ture to secure the passage of an act (approved 
November 5th of that year) authorizing a special 
election, at which “ the inhabitants” of the county 
“ qualified to vote in elections for members of the 
State Legislature,” &c., were described as the 
qualified electors to determine by their votes 
where the buildings should be located. The con- 
test caused a great excitement throughout the 
county, and under legal advice of some sort, when 
the election was held in February, 1807, women 
of “full age,” whether single or married, possess- 
ing the required property qualification, were per- 
mitted by the judges of election to vote. But as 


the conflict proceeded and the blood of the com- 
batants waxed warmer, Judge Hornblower in- 
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forms me, the number of female voters increased, 
and it was soon found that every single and every 
married woman in the county was not only “ of 
full age,” but also worth “ fifty pounds proclama- 
tion money, clear estate,” and, as such, entitled to 
vote if they chose. So apparent were the frauds 
practised at this election that the Legislature at 
the ensuing session did not hesitate to set it aside 
as having been illegally conducted ; and, by re- 

ealing the act authorizing it, left the buildings to 
Be erected in Newark, to which they legitimately 
belonged. And, in order that no future occur- 
rence of the kind should take place, an act was 
passed, (approved November 16, 1807,) the pre- 
amble to which is as follows :— 


“ Whereas doubts have been raised and great 
diversities in practice obtained throughout the 
State in regard to the admission of aliens, presi, 
and persons of color or negroes to vote in elections, 
as also in regard to the mode of ascertaining the 
qualifications of voters in respect to estate ; and 
whereas it is highly necessary to the safety, quiet, 
good order, and dignity of the State to clear up 
the said doubts by an act of the representatives of 
the people declaratory of the true sense and 
meaning of the constitution, and to insure its just 
execution in these particulars according to the in- 
tent of the framers thereof: Therefore,” &e., &c. 


This act confined the right of suffrage to free 
white male citizens of twenty-one years, worth fifty 
pounds proclamation money, clear estate, and dis- 
posed of the property qualification by declaring 
that every person otherwise entitled to vote whose 
name should be enrolled on the last tax-lists for 
the State or county should be considered as worth 
the fifty pounds, thus by legislative enactment de- 
termining the meaning of the constitution and set- 
tling the difficulty. The law remained unchanged 
until the adoption of the new constitution a few 
years since, which instrument is equally restrictive 
as to the persons who shall vote, and removes the 
property qualification altogether. 

If I remember rightly, the privilege of voting 
has been exercised /egally by women in some of 
the New England States, but I cannot at present 
recall the facts and have not leisure to hunt them 
up. W. A. WHITEHEAD. 


OcroBeEr 5.— Since the foregoing was written, 
I have received through the Hon. James Parker, 
of Perth Amboy, some additional information, 
from which it appears that the practice of female 
suffrage was at one time more general than I had 
previously any reason to suppose. 

In 1790 a prominent member of the Society of 
Friends was on the committee of the Assembly to 
frame an election law, and, as the constitution 
might be so construed as to include females, in 
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order, it is said, to respect his feelings — females 
being allowed to vote in that religious society — 
the act was so drawn by the committee as to read 
“he or she ” when referring to the qualified voter ; 
and although this act was repealed in 1797, anew 
act passed on the 22d February of that year, and 
which took effect on the 1st March, 1798, retained 
the same phraseology. Under this law, and not 
before, Mr. Parker states that some females voted 
in Elizabethtown at a contested election for Coun- 
cilmen ; and in the Presidential contest of 1800 
there were many instances of their voting in differ- 
ent parts of the State; and thereafter, until the 
pamage of the act of 1807, to which I have re- 
erred, the practice continued in various places 
when contests were animated or close. At an 
election in Hunterdon county in 1802 even some 
women of color were allowed to vote, and their 
votes elected a member of the Legislature. 


W. A. W. 


THE RELICS OF GENERAL JOSEPH 
WARREN. 


A paper read before the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, Wednesday, November 4, 1857. 


BY JAMES 8. LORING, ESQ. 


It is good to be here, and for an hour turn 
aside from the financial agitations of State Street, 
and the political contests of Faneuil Hall, which 
shake the old Bay State to its very centre — and 
indulge in early historical associations. I regard 
it as impossible to have cognizance of any warlike 
weapons of our glorious Revolution that are of 
more intensely absorbing impressiveness than the 
sword of the great Washington, and this veritable 
sword or rapier of our noble Warren, [Here the 
sword of Warren was exhibited] tarnished, black- 
ened and rusted though it be, by the neglect of 
four score years, wielded as it was on the field of 
Lexington and in skirmishes around Boston. This 
relic has been loaned for exhibition here by Dr. 
John Mason Warren, who is a lineal descendant 
of the brother of the martyr of Bunker Hill. Ah, 
valiant Warren, even at this moment thy scour- 
ing rapier to its very hilt, is tinged with the blood 
of Britons; and braver champion never unsheathed 
from its scabbard “ the sleeping sword of war,” in 
the cause of liberty. 

The consecrated oration now in my hands [ Here 
the autograph manuscript of Warren’s Boston 
Massacre Oration was exhibited] which the first 
great martyr Warren bore through the pulpit 
window of the Old South Church; and, amid 
the officers and soldiers of garrisoned Boston 
delivered to an indignant people, was brought 
here by the only son of the present Doctor War- 
ren, a youth of fifteen. May he prove a worthy 
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scion of this patriot stock. In every age of the 
world, great reverence has been attached to the 
relics of great men and great events. The coun- 
cil of Constantinople in Trulio ordained that those 
altars should be demolished under which no relics 
were deposited. In the autograph scrap-book, of 
the son of Dr. John C. Warren, on the table be- 
fore us, is preserved this original manuscript of 
General Warren’s Massacre Oration, which is of 
greater value than all the relics of ancient super- 
stition when arrayed together. This quarto man- 
uscript of Warren is written on white English 
laid post, as you see, in a handsome round 
hand, with very few interlineations; and isin a 
black paper cover. This antiquarian rarity, 
every sentence of which burns with the fire of 
patriotism, and which greatly accelerated the vig- 
or of the people, is perhaps of equal value to 
Washington’s Tast legacy to his countrymen, pur- 
chased by the princely James Lenox, of New 
York in 1850, for the sum of twenty-three hun- 
dred dollars. May these great national relics ever 
be preserved. “I will have America at my feet,” 
boasted Lord North. “Were I an American,” 
nobly declared Lord Camden, “I would resist to 
the last drop of my blood.” Warren was such an 
American. 
It is stated by Rees, in his Cyclopedia, that 
Warren himself hastened to the scene of action 
at Lexington, and was engaged in the hottest part 
of the contest. Moreover, Dr. John Eliot relates 
that “ at the Battle of Lexington, General War- 
ren was, perhaps, the most active man in the field. 
His soul beat to arms, as soon as he learnt the in- 
tention of the British troops.” Warren said to 
the last person with whom he conversed in Bos- 
ton near the ferry, just as he was about crossing, 
in reply to a question regarding the political as- 
vect, “ Keep up a brave heart. The British have 
egun it—that either party could do; and we 
will end it—that only one can do.” Accord- 
ing to Frothingham, Dr. Warren, about ten 
o’clock, rode on horseback through Charlestown. 
He had received by express, intelligence of the 
events of the morning, and told the citizens of 
Charlestown that the news of the firing was true. 
Among them he met Dr. Thomas Welsh, one of 
the orators of the Boston Massacre, who said to 
him, “ Well, they are come out.” “Yes,” re- 
plied Warren, “ and we will be up with them be- 
fore night.” Shortly after this, Warren was upon 
the field at Lexington, and Dr. James Thacher 
states that the people were delighted with his cool, 
collected bravery there, and already considered him 
asa leader whose gallantry they were to admire, 
and in whose talents they were to confide. Doubt- 
less the valor of Warren could be measured b 
no instance short of that related ky General Lend 
in reference to Alexander Hamilton at the storm- 
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ing of Yorktown, when the palisades were scaled ; 
who placing one foot on the shoulder of a soldier 
who knelt for that purpose, sprang upon the para- 
pets, and was the first man within the wall, an act 
worthy the days of chivalry. 

In the cabinet of this society we have the do- 
nation of the sword, epaulets and military sash 
worn by General William Heath, of Roxbury, 
during his service in the war of the Revolution. 
ee these relics were exhibited.| The well 

urnished blade of his sword glitters on this table. 
It did good service at Lexington. As General 
Warren rode beside him in that fight, we will cite 
a passage from Gen. Heath’s narrative of the bat- 
tle. Gen. Heath on the morning of the 19th Apl. 
1775, proceeded to the Committee of Safety, of 
which Gen. Warren was the vigilant chairman. 
From the committee Gen. Heath took a cross road 
to Watertown, the British being in possession of 
the Lexington road. At Watertown, finding some 
militia who had not marched, but applied for or- 
ders, he sent them down to Cambridge, with di- 
rections to take up the planks, barricade the south 
end of the bridge, and there to take post; that in 
ease the British should, on their return, take that 
road to Boston, their retreat might be impeded. 
He then pushed to join the militia, taking a cross 
road towards Lexington, in which he was joine 
by Dr. Joseph Warren, afterwards a major gen- 
eral, who in the language of Gen. Heath, “ Kept 
with him.” Our General joined the militia just 
after Lord Percy had joined the British; “and 
having assisted in forminga regiment, which had 
been broken by the shot from the British field 
pieces ; for the discharge of these, together with the 
flames and smoke of several buildings to which the 
British nearly at the same time had set fire, opened 
a new and more terrific scene; and the British 
having again taken up their retreat, were closely 
yursued.” On descending from the high grounds 
in Menotomy, on to the plain, the fire was brisk. 
At this instant a musket ball came so near to the 
head of Dr. Warren as to strike the pin out of the 
hair of his earlock. Here we must digress for an 
allusion to a singular oversight in the Hundred 
Orators where we state that this event occurred 
on the day after the Battle of Lexington, when it 
should read on the day of the battle. How evi- 
dent is it that authors are responsible to the liter- 
ary tribunal for every error stated. 

Soon after, the right flank of the British was 
exposed to the fire of a body of militia, which 
had come from Roxbury, Brookline, Dorchester, 
and other towns. For a few minutes, the fire 
was brisk on both sides; and the British had here 
recourse to their fieldpieces again; but they were 
now more familiar than before. Here the militia 
were so close on the rear of the British, that Dr. 
Downer, an active and enterprising man, came to 
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single combat with a British soldier whom he 
killed with his bayonet. 

On the day succeeding the battle of Lexington, 
where was first shed the blood of the Revolution, 
Joseph Warren, who had but just escaped with his 
life, felt it his duty as president of the Provincial 
Congress, to address a dignified letter to General 
Gage in reference to our besieged, degraded, and 
garrisoned Boston. Here we must take occasion 
to allude to a passage in the prize essay of the 
Abbe Raynal on “ The Revolution in America,” 
written for the Academy of Science, Polite Liter- 
ature and Art, at Lyons, France, in 1783, for which 
he was awarded the sum of fifty Louis d’or. Ray- 
nal thus defines the powers and duties of the 
President of the Provincial Congress: “ The exe- 
cutive power was committed to its president. His 
rights and obligations were to listen to every ap- 
plication from any of the people; to call them to- 
gether when circumstances might require it, to 
provide forthe arming, and subsisting of the troops, 
and concert the operations of them with their offi- 
cers. He was at the head of a secret committee 
which was to hold a continual correspondence with 
the general congress.” I will now quote a portion 
of Warren’s letter to Gage. “ Your excellency,” 
remarks Warren, “ knows very well, I believe, the 
part I have taken in public affairs; I ever scorned 
disguise. I think I have done my duty ; some may 
think otherwise ; but be assured, Sir, as far as my 


influence goes, everything which can be reasona- 
bly required of us to do, shall be done, every 
thing promised shall be religiously performed. 

should now be very glad to know from you, Sir, 
how many days you desire may be allowed for 
such as desire to removeeto Boston with their ef- 
fects, and what time you will allow the people in 


Boston for their removal. When I have received 
that information, I will repair to Congress, and 
hasten, as far as I am able, the issuing of a procla- 
mation. I beg leave to suggest that the condition 
of only admitting thirty wagons at a time into 
the town, appears to me very inconvenient, and 
will prevent the good effects of a proclamation in- 
tended to be issued for encouraging all wagoners to 
assist in removing the effects from Boston with all 
possible speed. If your excellency will be pleased 
to take the matter into consideration, and favor us 
as soon as may be, with an answer, it will lay me 
under a great obligation, as it nearly concerns the 
welfare of my friends in Boston.” 

“TI ever scorned disguise ” — says the ingenuous, 
magnanimous Warren, to Thomas Gage, the op- 
pressor of Boston. Here we have Warren’s opin- 
ion of Gage ina letter to Josiah Quincy, Jr. 
After -stating that Gen. Gage had rendered the 
entrenchments at the entrance of Boston as formid- 
able as he possibly could, he states: “I have fre- 
quently been sent to him on committees, and have 
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several times had private conversations with him. 
I have thought him a man of honest, upright prin- 
ciples, and one desirous of accommodating the dif- 
ference between Great Britain and her colonies 
in a just and honorable way. He did not appear 
to be desirous of continuing the quarrel in order to 
make himself necessary, which is too often the case 
with persons employed with public affairs ;” but a 
copy of a letter via Philadelphia said to be written 
by him to Lord North, gives a very different cast | 
to his character. His answer to the Provincial 
Congress, which was certainly ill-judged, I suppose | 
was the work of some of that malicious group of 
harpies whose disappointments make them desirous 
to urge the governor to drive every thing to ex- 
tremes; but in this letter, if it be genuine, he 
seems to court the office of a destroyer of the lib- 
erties, and murderer of the people of this province. 
But you have doubtless read the paper and thought 
with indignation of its contents.” Warren said 
to Quincy of the Bostonians in 1774, that “ they | 
take an honest pride in being singled out by a 
tyrannical administration as the most determined 
enemies of arbitrary power.” 

Having exhibited the visible and tangible indi- 
cation of the devotion of General Warren to the 
independence of his native land, which was far 
dearer to himself than his own life’s blood, I in- 
vite your attention to an indication of his devotion 
to his God, in the possession of the book of pure} 
piety, now before us, which was printed within one 
year of three centuries ago. [Here an antique 
book was exhibited.| Perhaps the proof that this 
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volume was actually found in the pocket of War- 
ren after the Battle of Bunker Hill, is not so posi- 
tive as is the evidence in relation to the sword, yet 
we think it highly probable. 

A British soldier, on his return from Boston to 
London, exhibited a Psalm Book to the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Wilton, of that city, stating that he took 
the volume from the pocket of General Warren, 
after the Battle of Bunker Hill. The title of this 
great rarity is as follows: “ ‘The Boke of Psalmes, 
wherein are contained Praires, Meditations and 
Thanksgivings to God for his Church, translated 
faithfully according to the Hebrew. With brief 
and apt annotations in the margin. Printed at 
Geneva, by Rowland Hall, 1559.” It is a sweet 
little 32mo. volume. On the inside cover of this 
book is written —“ North America. Taken at 
y* Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, out of 
Dr. Warren’s pocket.” On the inside cover, at 
the end of the volume, is written ‘ Thomas 
Knight,” probably the name of the regular who 
found the book. I was informed by Dr. John 
C. Warren, that General Warren’s autograph, 
which was on a blank leaf, has been abstracted. 
I gather further information of this relic from 


“The Genealogy of Warren, by Dr. John C. 
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Warren,” of Boston. In the year 1776, Dr. 
Gordon, the historian, then of Roxbury, of whom 
we have many animated reminiscences, received a 
curious, ancient small book of Psalms from an 
English clergyman. The edition, one of the ear- 
liest translations of any part.of the Bible, was ex- 
ecuted during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
printed at Geneva. The typography is very fine. 
The binding is in a beautiful and peculiar style, 
being composed of goat skin, and studded over 
with gilt fleurs-de-lis, and is in every part still per- 
fect. The book is about two by three inches. It 
contains another inscription on the back of the 
title page, which informs us that it was purchased 
of a private engaged in the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
by an English clergyman, Dr. Samuel Wilton, who 
gn ten times its value, lest, as he says, it should 
”¢ exhibited in triumph as the spoil of a Presby- 
terian rebel. Dr. Wilton sent it to Dr. Gordon, 
with the request, that it should be delivered to 
surviving relatives, if any there were. Dr. Wil- 
ton died within three months after. Dr. Gordon 
faithfully executed the commission, consigning the 
book to Dr. John Warren, from whom it passed 
into the hands of Dr. John C. Warren, its recent 
powers. It is now transmitted to Dr. John 
Mason Warren, who has kindly loaned it for the 
inspection of our antiquaries here. I shall ever re- 
member my agreeably surprised sensation, when 
the venerated Dr. Warren, now deceased, very 
cautiously presented this highly antique relic to 
my view, when preparing the Hundred Orators, 
before I had heard of its existence, and his ex- 
treme care to prevent a copy of Dr. Wilton’s in- 
scription from being taken. 

The fourth, and last Warren relic which we 
have here is, the bullet that the Hon. Alexander 
H. Everett exhibited at Charlestown, June 17, 
1836 [here the bullet was exhibited] on the de- 
livery of an anniversary oration, which, he in- 
formed the audience, was the identical ball that 
killed Gen. Warren. “ The cartridge paper,” ex- 
claimed he, “ which still partly covers it, is stained, 
as you see, with the hero’s blood.” While I re- 
gard the evidence that the bullet was one of the 

alls that entered Warren’s body as being as 
strong as that regarding the identity of either the 
Rapier or the antique Psalm Book, I see no evi- 
dence that it was the actual ball that occasioned 
his death. The blood stains upon it will ever sanc- 
tify the precious relic. It is important to examine 
the testimony of the Rev. William Montague, for- 
merly rector of Christ Church, in Boston, regard- 
ing Arthur Savage, of London, who stated that he 
removed the ball from the body of Warren, after 
the battle, for evidence upon this subject. 

I would here enter a protest against the un- 
controllable passion among our countrymen, and 
even among antiquaries, for the varied relics 
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of eminently noted persens, or of great or singu- 
lar events in the world, either ancient or 
modern. Were every institution of this char- 
acter to appoint a committee like the Papal Court 
of Rome, which has its Congregation of Relics, or 
Council of Cardinals, to superintend the relics of 
every age, it would frequently be as impossible to 
separate the spurious from the genuine, as it ever 
has been with the Court of Rome. Indeed I veril 
believe that were all the reputed relics of the Pil- 
grim Mayflower, of the year 1620, and of but 180 
tons burthen, carefully gathered on Boston Com- 
mon, they would accumulate to such an immense 
extent that the British steamer, Great Eastern, 
could not contain them. Moreover, is not the au- 
tograph enthusiast quite liable to be the most fre- 

uent victim of imposition? A lithographic fac- 
simile of Patrick Henry, William Penn or Alex- 
auder Hamilton may be palmed upon him for a 
round sum, as a pure original, and when redress is 
obtained, who next becomes the purchaser of the 
same imitation ? 

Admirable, indeed, is it for the historian and 
the biographer, that while conversational tradition 
is ever changing with the varying memory of 
man, authentic autograph letters and other docu- 
ments of past time give confirmation and rich de- 
velopments of important principles and events, 
that otherwise could not 5 established ; and it 
would be well for every household before they de- 
stroy the old letters and other manuscripts in their 
dwellings, to take them to an au! ph collector, 
or some learned neighbor, who will know how to 
estimate their value ; especially those written by 
persons who have fi in public life. Those 
of the most ancient date will generally be the most 


highly valued. 

t noble patriot, the ever to be venerated 
John Adams, whose bust is in this Hall, in writing 
on the practice of the Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts, when they first formed their army, remarks 
of Joseph Warren, their president, that he was ac- 
customed to make a harangue in the form of a 
charge in the presence of the assembly, to every ofli- 
cer, upon the delivery of his commission; and he 
never failed to make the officer, as well as all the 
assembly, shudder upon those occasions. There is 
no question that his eloquence at such times, could 
be measured by nothing short of his valor on the 
field of battle. 

“Tt is the united voice of America,” said War- 
ren to Quincy, when alluding to the Provincial 
Congress —“ to preserve their freedom, or lose 
their lives in defence of it. You would have 
thought yourself in an assembly of Spartans or an- 
cient Romans had you been a witness to the ardor 
which inspired those who spoke’ upon the busi- 
ness they were transacting. An injunction of se- 
crecy prevents my giving any particulars of their 


transactions, except such as by their express order 
were published in the papers; but in general you 
may be that they approved themselves the 
true representatives of a wise and brave people, 
determined at all events to be free.” 

Our great chronicler, Mr. Adams, further re- 
marks on the decease of Warren and Quincy, in 
1775, that they were two characters as great in pro- 

rtion to their age, —the former being but thirty- 
our, and the latter but twenty-five years of age, — 
as any that he had ever known in America. In- 
deed he was animated by them in the painful, dan- 

rous course of opposition to the oppressions 

rought upon our country, and the loss of them 
had wounded him too deeply to be easily healed. 
Moreover, John Quincy Adams, in the lmao 
of his own noble father, relates, that as the strug- 
gle for independence approached, his beloved 
mother was accustomed to recite to himself and 
his brothers, as applicable to the fall of Warren, 
the following impressive lines of Collins, address- 
ed to a lady, on the death of Col. Charles Ross. 


“ O’er him, whose doom thy virtues grieve, 
Aerial forms shall sit at eve 
And bend the pensive head ; 
And fallen to save his injur’d land, 
Imperial Honor’s awful hand 
Shall point his lonely bed. 
The warlike dead of every age 
Who fill the fair recorded page 
Shall leave their sainted rest; 
And, half parma | on his spear, 
Each wandering chief by turns appear 
To hail the blooming guest.” 


In Force’s ponderous American Archives we 
find among the revolutionary papers for the month 
of June, 1775, “ An eulogium sacred to the me- 
mory of the late Major General Warren, who fell 
June 17, 1775, fighting against the Ministerial 
Army at Boston.” The peculiar fervor of style 
in which it is written indicates that its author was 
James Allen, the famous poet of that day, yet we 
have no other evidence. It pours so warmly from 
the spirit of Bunker Hill that we will quaff a few 
libations. ‘“ Say, illustrious shade, what new re- 
sentments kindled in thy bosom at the prospect of 
executing vengeance upon the foes of liberty ? 
Say, what were the transports of thy mind, when 
the twice repulsed enemy fled before thy powerful 
arms? But, when, alas, borne down with num- 
bers, thou wast forced to retreat, and death showed 
his commission to the ball that pierced thy bosom, 
say, what joy thrilled after it, at the prospect of 
having thy brows encircled with the patriot’s 
crown of martyrdom? Tell me, ye brave Ameri- 
cans who beheld our hero fall, did he not, in his 
last moments, pour forth his usual expressions of 
loyalty to the crown of Britain, and his wonted 
prayers for the welfare of his country? Did he 
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not in faltering accents, call upon his fellow sol-| year were unanimously reélected. [See a list of 
diers to forget his death, and to revenge his country’s | these officers in the January number of the H. M.] 
wrongs alone? Ah! he breathes his last! Crowd); Rev. Chandler Robbins of Boston, Dr. Geo. 
not too closely on his shade, ye holy ministers of | Chandler of Worcester, and Mr. R. Impey Murch- 
Heaven. Make room for yonder spirit! Itisthe|ison, President of the Geological Society of 
illustrious Hampden who flies to embrace him,| Great Britain, were chosen members. The vari- 
and pointing to the wound that deprived him of | ous reports of the Society represent it to be in a 
life in a conflict with arbitrary power, above an flourishing condition as to funds, accessions to the 
hundred years ago, he claims the honor of con-| library, and literary productions of its members. 
ducting him to the regions of perfect liberty and |—Boston Courier. 

happiness. * * * * Come hither, ye American 
fathers and mothers, and behold the sad earnests 
of arbitrary power! Behold your friend, your 
fellow-citizen, one of the guardians of your coun- 
try, the pillar of your hopes; behold this illus-! Hon. Timothy Farrar, Vice President, in the chair. 
trious hero sovitel with blood and wounds! But) Mr. Trask, chairman of the Library Committee, 
pause not too long in bedewing his ron with | reported a number of donations. Mr. Drake, 
your tears. Fly to your houses, and tell your ne Secretary, read letters of accept- 
children the particulars of the melancholy sight.| ance from Daniel Henshaw, William Emerson 
Chill their young blood with histories of the cruel-| Baker, and Daniel Bates Curtis, all of Boston, 
ty of tyrants, and make their hair to stand on end | who had been previously elected resident members 
with descriptions of the horrors of slavery! Equip | of the Society; also a letter from J. Y. Akerman, 
them immediately for the field. Shew them the | Esq., of London, Secretary of the Society of An- 
ancient charter of their privileges. Point to the | tiquaries, announcing that certain publications of 





New EnGianpd Historicat AND GENEALOG- 
1cAL Society (Officers No. 2, p. 46). — A meet- 
ing was held at Boston, on Wednesday Nov. 4, 





roofs under which they drew their first breath, and 
shew them the first cradles in which they were 
rocked. Call upon Heaven to prosper their arms, 
and charge them with your last adieu, to conquer, 
or, like Warren, to die in the arms of liberty and 
glory.” 

A thousand benedictions on the appeal of the 
blood-stained pavements of the Boston Massacre, 
and the conflicts of the Battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, which forever crushed the power of 
Britannia over Columbia! We may very prop- 
erly adapt to Warren the sentiment of our patri- 
otic Robert Treat Paine in reference to Washing- 
ton, that the temple of freedom can never be de- 
molished ; for 


“ His sword from the sleep 
Of its scabbard would leap, 
And conduct with its point, 
Every flash to the deep.” 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Socrety (Officers 
No. 1, p. 18).— The annual meeting was held at 
Worcester, on Wednesday, October 21st, it being 
‘the anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus. Hon. Stephen Salisbury presided. 
The report of the Council, prepared by Judge 
Barton, and the reports of the Librarian and Pub- 
lishing Committee, were read, accepted, and re- 
ferred for publication. The officers of the past 


|that Society had been forwarded through the 
' Smithsonian Institution, to this Society. Five res- 
ident and three corresponding members were, on 
nomination of the Directors, elected. 

Hon. Timothy Farrar, who has been chosen a 
Vice President of the Society, for five years, stated 
that having lately received a note from the nomi- 
nating Committee informing him that they had 
selected him as a candidate for reélection, he 
would improve the present occasion to announce — 
what he had before determined to do — his inabil- 
ity to serve longer in that office. He returned 
thanks to the Society for the repeated testimonials 
of their approval of his services. 

Rev. Joseph Richardson, of Hingham, then 
read a wd on the influence of hereditary laws 
upon the formation of character, which he illus- 
trated by examples drawn from ancient and mod- 
ern history. The main argument of the paper 
was directed against the assumption that talent or 
ee is principally attributable to hereditary 

escent. 


Frederic Kidder, Esq., exhibited a cannon ball 
found on the battle-field of Bladensburg, which he 
a for preservation in the cabinet of the 

ety. 

James Spear Loring, Esq., next read a paper 
on the relics of Gen. oseph Warren, the revolu- 
tionary martyr. He exhibited the swords and 
other relics of Gen. Warren and his friend Gen. 
William Heath, who was with him at the battle of 
Lexington. The relics of Gen. Heath belong to 
the Society; those of Gen. Warren (except the 
ball taken from his corpse at Bunker Hill) had 
been loaned for the occasion by Dr. J. M. War- 
ren, a grand nephew of the General. The paper 
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was quite interesting, and was listened to with deep | native of Africa. Although it was written in the 


attention. . 

Col. Samuel Swett followed with some reminis- 
cences that he had gathered of General Warren 
and his appearance at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

One who saw him early on that day states that 
having presided in a abe assembly, he was much 
dressed. He wore a light cloth coat, covered but- 
tons worked with silver, with his hair curled up at 
the sides. 

Col. Swett afterwards spoke of Aaron Burr and 
stated Gat bevand ont Aaron Dee worked his 

assage home from Kurope to Newburyport, on 
Thich occasion the shi ah driven ae of 
weather into Boston. Neither Burr nor his biog- 
rapher have stated this fact, but Col. S. considered 
it well authenticated. 

The thanks of the society were tendered to 
Messrs. Richardson and Loring for their papers — 
copies of which were requested for the archives — 
and to Dr. Warren for the loan of the relics. 


NEW YORK. 


AmeRICAN Ernnoxocicat Society. — On 
the evening of Oct. 13th, this Society held their 
first meeting since the summer recess, at the house 
of George Folsom, Esq. 

It has been in existence about twelve years, and, 
under the presidency of the late Hon. Albert Gal- 
latin, published two large volumes of Transactions, 
which are known in Europe as well as in America. 
The first part of the third volume, which was 
printed three or four years ago, was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire before its publication. The So- 
ciety now propose soon to commence the publica- 
tion of frequent bulletins, to contain their original 
pens and foreign correspondence. The Society 

ave directed their researches primarily to Ameri- 
can antiquities, customs and languages, as their 
first duty; and, by confining themselves to facts, 
and passing by theories, have done their part to 
repair the faults of past times, and to lay a solid 
basis for future investigations in that interestin 
department. They have availed themselves o: 
some of the facilities offered by the commercial 
position of New York, to obtain information from 
remote and secluded portions of the human family, 
from which individuals are sometimes brought by 
vessels visiting the centre of American commerce. 

At the late meeting, in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Professor Robinson, Mr. Figaniere, the Por- 
tuguese minister, was called to the chair; and after 
some preliminary business, a paper was read by 
Mr. Hodgson of Savannah, describing and com- 
menting on a curious manuscript volume, which he 
exhibited. It had been obtained from a gentleman 
in Texas, who had removed thither from Virginia, 
and it was the production of one of his negroes, a 





Arabic character, Mr. H. discovered, afler studi- 
ous attention, that it was a part of the Gos- 
pel by John in the Negro English dialect spoken 
through the Southern States. The writer, who 
seems to have been a Mandingo, and had received 
an education in Africa, became a convert to Chris- 
tianity in the United States, and undertook the 
difficult task of writing down in Arabic characters 
a portion of the New Testament, probably from 
the lips of some fellow slave, who could read Eng- 
ligh, though in an imperfect manner. 

Mr. Rengeen gave some interesting particulars 
of the application of several alphabets to books 
originally written in others; as Arabic works 
in the Gothic character, taken to Africa in the 
16th century, by “ Nuevos Cristianos,” or convert- 
ed Moors, who were driven from Spain with their 
Mohammedan brethren. He then suggested the im- 
portance of our missionaries applying the Arabic 
alphabet to the negro languages in Northern and 

ddle Africa, and the European alphabet to 
those in the southern part of that continent, on the 

und that they have been already so far estab- 
fished in those regions respectively, as to render it 
easy to extend them, and difficult to introduce 
others. 

Mr. H. then exhibited a page of Arabic writing, 
from the pen of an aged negro, named Rahman 
Abdel, che was mahumitted by his master in 
Mississippi, and sent back to Africa in 1835, by 
the Colonization Society; and he referred to 
another African, lately living in Fayetteville, N. C., 
who writes Arabic with facility. 

The Recording Secretary then informed the 
Society that he happened to have in his pocket a 
specimen of the writing of the individual last re- 
ferred to, written in 1831, which he had laid 
before the Society several years ago, with a trans- 
lation made by the Treasurer, Mr. A. J. Cotheal. 
Although the author (Omar ben Said, a Moro) 
stated that he was ignorant of Arabic gram- 
mar, and had been in America twenty-five years, 
he gave a few interesting — of’ his life, in 
a style which, with all its difficulties, the translator 
succeeded in comprehending. The MS. was dated 
in 1831, and was obtained by the Secretary in 
1835. It stated that the author was a native of 
Futa Toro, taken prisoner in war, sold and carried 
to Charleston, where he had a hard master, from 
whom he ran away, and after reaching North Car- 
olina, found a kind master with whom he had 
lived ever since. 

The Secretary informed the Society, that Rah- 
man Abdel, (above mentioned) was the man from 
whom he obtained the information he laid before 
the Society several years ago. He was called Paul 
in this country, and by the Serecules (his people,) 
Lahmen Kébé. A brief notice of him published 
in 1836 had excited interest in Europe, and ap- 
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plications for further particulars. He has pre- 
pared a volume from his notes, which he hopes to 
publish. He has made efforts to obtain Meare 
Arabic MSS. which he has heard of in Brazil, but 
without success. Such may possibly exist in the 
United States, and specimens or notices of them 
would be received with pleasure. (Address Theo- 
dore Dwight, 229 Bicnieur, New York.) 

Mr. Ewbank mentioned that he had not yet re- 
ceived the Guarany Grammar and dictionary 
which a friend in Brazil had hoped to send him. 
Another friend, attached to a government explor- 
ing expedition on the Paraguay, will endeavor to 
procure for him valuable MSS. on his route. 

Mr. Hodgson having mentioned, that he had 
formerly heard of an Arabic inscription on the 
walls of San Juan de Ulua, proving that it had 
been constructed by Christian Arabs sent out from 
Spain, Mr. Squier said that he had copies of old 
Spanish manuscripts, containing the Lidery of 
that fortress, which was built about the year 1580, 
but had never seen that subject alluded to. Messrs. 
HI. and S. were appointed a committee to inquire 
and report upon it. 

The Society visited the library of Mr. Folsom, to 
which he had made many valuable additions during 
his residence as U. S. Minister at the Hague, and 
his travels abroad. 


New York Histortcan Socrery (Officers 
No. 2, p. 48.) — This Society held its monthly 
meeting Tuesday evening, Nov. 3, at New York, 
holding its first sitting in its new Historical Build- 
ing. The usual business gave place to Introduc- 
tory exercises of an appropriate character. The 
chair was taken by the President, the Hon. Luther 
Bradish. A dedicatory prayer was offered by the 
first Vice President, the Rev. Dr. De Witt. A 
highly finished brief address was then delivered, 
with noticeable precision and elegance of elo- 
cution, by the President. A report on the cost of 
the building and other details followed from Fred- 
erick De Peyster, Esq., which was supported in 
speeches of marked ability, by Hon. George Ban- 
croft, President King of Columbia College, the 
Rev. Dr. Adams and the Rev. Dr. Bethune, when 
the proceedings of the evening closed with a simple 
benediction. 

The New Building of the Historical Society has 
a commanding situation, at the corner of Second 
Avenue and Eleventh street, opposite the venera- 
ble St. Mark’s Church. The building was first 
pewooted ten years ago, and the last three have 

een occupied in its erection ; a considerable time, 

but not long for the result attained. The entire 
cost, nearly eighty-five thousand dollars, has been 
paid by voluntary contributions of the citizens of 
New York. About one-seventh of this sum was 
HIST. MAG. 


expended on the site; $69.407 for the building, 
and $3.235 on the furniture. It was an important 
condition which the Society laid down at the out- 
set, that the work should not be undertaken until 
its expense was provided for. The wisdom of this 
foresight is now seen in the quiet enjoyment of an 
edifice, entirely free from debt, at a season of al- 
most universal financial embarrassment. A second 
provision was, that it should be substantially fire 
proof. This also is secured, with much additional 
elegance and convenience. 

“ The external appearance of the building,” says 
the Journal of Commerce, “is very handsome. 
It is solid and substantial, but at the same time has 
a light and graceful look, as best becomes an insti- 
tution where sound historical learning and the 
amenities of art are fostered together. The build- 
ing is 55 feet by 92 feet, about 60 feet high, and 
built of a drab-colored stone, brought from Ports- 
mouth, New Brunswick. It sets back several feet 
from the sidewalk, is guarded on the North and 
West sides by a heavy stone railing, and is entered 
through a lofty door by a flight of massive steps. 
The basement is divided into a large conversation 
room (where the famous chocolate, coffee and 
sandwiches — now become historical — will be 
served up to members, as usual, after the monthly 
meetings,) a retiring room, and apartments for the 
janitor and servants. On the first floor is the lee- 
ture and meeting room, which is a noble hall, some 
fifty by sixty-five feet, and capable of containing 
six hundred persons. The ceiling is supported by 
eight elegant Corinthian columns of iron. At the 
left of the President’s platform is a retiring-room, 
and at the right an ante-chamber, with an entrance 
on Eleventh street. A room for the-use of the 
Executive Committee is on the same floor. As- 
cending a broad iron staircase, we come to the Li- 
brary and Art Gallery, which occupy the remain- 
der of the building. The vast apartment devoted 
to these objects is admirably planned and finished. 
The proportions are good ; the alcoves and shelves 
are durable and elegant; the decorations in white 
and gold are chaste and pretty ; and an abundance 
of light is let in from above. The floor is occupied 
exclusively by books; the first gallery by maps, 
charts, engravings, and American newspaper files, 
of which the society has the largest assortment in 


the country; and the second gallery by — 
The collection of paintings is one of the best ex- 


hibited in the city. It includes the five famous 
pieces by Cole, representing ‘ The Course of Em- 
pire, Vanderlyn’s ‘ Ariadne,’ (an exquisite spe- 
cimen of coloring,) Page’s ‘Ruth and Naomi,’ 
several works by Durand and other eminent 
American painters, some fine antiques, and nu- 
merous portraits of distinguished American citi- 
zens, of the past and present. Branching off from 
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the main gallery are two smaller apartments — 
one of which is reserved for statuary, and the other 
for large pictures of special attractiveness, like the 
‘Ariadne’ The only statues at present in 
possession of the ee are ‘ Ruth,’ and ‘ A Boy 
and Dog’ — but its collection of busts, in marble 
rich, including Canova’s Napo- 
leon, a colossal Columbus, and the heads of many 
eminent deceased and living Americans. The 
lights in the galleries are very advantageously dis- 
posed. The manuscript room, which contains vast 
stores of pains-taking erudition, is on the first gal- 
lery. The librarian, Geo. H. Moore, Esq., has a 
large and neatly furnished office, connecting with 
the library. The building is fire-proof, and heated 
throughout by furnaces —and in every respect is 
creditable to the architect, builders and furnish- 

To these items of interest we may add that the 
Society will possess increased means of usefulness 
through a recent legacy of ten thousand dollars, 
one of a number of liberal bequests to the cause 
of education, by the late Seth Grosvenor, Esq., 
of New York. The will of the late Rufus W. 
Griswold, which will be found on another page, 
confers also, it will be seen, an important literary 
bequest. 

The Fifty-third Anniversary of the Society was 
celebrated on the 17th Nov., by an Historical Dis- 


or plaster, is ve 


course of rare interest, delivered by Dr. John W. 
Francis, of New York, including a series of per- 
sonal reminiscences of the leading intellectual and 
social men and influences of the city, during the 
period of the existence of the society. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PRESBYTERIAN Histortcat Society (Offi- 
cers below). — The objects of this association are 
to collect and preserve materials, and to promote 
the knowledge of the history of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Any branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, whose admission has been 
approved by the society at its annual meeting, can 
become an integral part of the same. The branch- 
es now constituting the society are: The Presby- 
terian Church, whose General Assembly met in 
the First Presbyterian Church in New York, in 
1856; the Presbyterian Church, whose General 
Assembly met in the Church in Madison Square, 
New York, in 1856; the Associate Reformed 
Church; the Associate Presbyterian Church; and 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church. Each Mem- 
ber pays one dollar annually; and the payment 
of ten dollars at one time, or in annual payments, 
constitutes him a life member. 
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The officers are : — President, Thomas H. Skin- 
ner, D. D.; Vice Presidents, R. J. Breckinridge, 
D. D., LL. D., William. B. Sprague, D. D., Edwin 
F. Hatfield, D. D., Col. Peter Force, John For- 
syth, D. D., John N. McLecd, D. D., Thomas 
Beveridge, D. D.; Secretary, J. B. Dales, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Samuel Agnew, Esq.; Executive Com- 
mittee, C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., J. C. Backus, 
D. D., Samuel Hazzard, Esq., George Duffield, 
Jr., B. J. Wallace, H. J. Williams, Esq., G. H. 
Stuart, Esq., J. B. Dales, D. D., and Joseph 
as Giapas, Dz. 

The annual meeting is held in Philadelphia, on 
the first Tuesday in May. The society was orga- 
nized at Charleston, S. C., in May 1852. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope Istanp Historicau Society (Offi- 
cers No. 2, p. 49.) —This Society held its monthly 
meeting on the evening of November 5th, at the 
Cabinet in Providence. The Secretary, Henry T. 
Beckwith, Esq., read a paper on Block Island. 
This paper gave a sketch of the history of Block 
Island, beginning with the first notice of it by 
Verrazzano, who gave it the name of Claudia, — 
and, also, an account of its geography, geology, 
scenery, products, industry, and some of the cus- 
toms and characteristics of its inhabitants. As 
this interesting paper will appear in a future num- 
ber of the Historical Magazine we do not think it 
necessary to present a fuller account of it. 


TENNESSEE. 


TENNESSEE STATE Histortcat Society 
(Officers No. 6, p. 280).— On Friday, the 16th 
of October, Gen. William Moore of Lincoln coun- 
ty, presented, on the State Fair Grounds, to the 
Society, a Flag that was a present from the Ladies 
of Lincoln county and Nashville, to Capt. Wm. 
Moore, and his Company of Riflemen, No. 1, 
Second Regiment of Tennessee Volunteers of 
Infantry, in the war of 1812. The Flag was first 
raised upon the exact grounds where the Tennes- 
see Fair Grounds are now located. 

Gen. Moore spoke as follows: 


This Company was the first that marched to 
Nashville after the declaration of war with Britain 
and the Indians. 

This flag was hoisted, and the company muster- 
ed into service on the 10th of December, 1812, 
in the organization of Gen. Andrew Jackson’s 
py at Nashville — served a tour to Natchez and 

ack. 

This flag was again hoisted between our citi- 
zens of Huntsville and the invading hostile Indians 
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of the South, Sept. 1813, assisted by Capt. John 
Morgan of Fayetteville. The same company 
waded the Coosa river, to assist Gen. Coffee at 
Tallassehatchie, and on the 9th of November, 
1813, this flag waved triumphant on the battle 
field of Talladega. And when the flag of the 
enemy was captured and taken down, this, our 
American eagle, was proudly perched on the 
same spot, looking on the slain, who were the re- 
morseless savages that murdered the innocent and 
defenceless at Fort Mims. This same flag was in 
close pursuit and near the heels of the British 
Cavalry, and in hearing of the last cannon’s roar 
at the battle of New Orleans, on the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1815, the closing successful battle of that war. 
And though this banner exhibits the wreck of 
time and the scars of wars, it is the richest offer- 
ing that I can bring in the declivity of my life, to 
be deposited in the archives of the State by the 
Historical Society. And could I have the pleasure 
of passing it through the hands of those patriotic 
matrons, the donors of 1812, I would hand it over 
to them, and say, Your hopes have not been disap- 
pointed, your gift has never been dishonored. 

Under this, the innocent and defenceless blood 
of our common country has been arrayed, and the 
honor of our glorious Union maintained, and now, 
our National bird, with her thirteen stars, and 
without the loss of a feather, returns for rest, 
when the sword of justice is returned to its sheath 
— where justice and mercy says, let it remain. 
And whilst the remains of our much venerated 
victorious chieftain rest at the Hermitage, as 
sleep elsewhere most of his gallant officers and 
soldiers, let this bird have a resting place in the 
Capitol of the State. 

Dr. J. B. Lindsley replied on behalf of the His- 
torical Society, as follows : — 


Sm :— In receiving from your hands as a gift 
for the Tennessee Historical Society, this invalu- 
able relic of a past age, permit me in their behalf 
to congratulate you on this auspicious occasion. 
To few men has it been allotted by a favoring 
Providence to behold what you this day behold. 
Forty-five years ago, under vastly different cireum- 
stances, you received as the gift of your fair coun- 
try women, who ever encourage the brave, this 
flag, since borne so gallantly and successfully 
through many a glorious field. Then this, our 
noble Tennessee, contained but a quarter million 
of inhabitants, then this goodly city was but an in- 
significant village. All along our borders lurked 
the wily and blood-thirsty savage, loth to give up 
this splendid, but unimproved heritage, whilst a 
powerful and well organized foreign foe was pre- 
paring to invade our seaboard throughout its de- 
fenceless extent. Alarm, anxiety, almost dismay 
everywhere, naturally prevailed. Along with 
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hundreds and thousands of your noble com- 
peers, you volunteered and hastened to the 
scene of conflict. And right speedily did you 
give assurance of victory, and peace, and safety. 
To-day you behold the splendid results of those 
atriotic self-sacrifices. Our State has quadrupled 
its own population, and sent thousands of brave 
pioneers to subdue the south-western wilderness, 
and all the time it has been steadily growing in 
the elements of a high civilization, participating 
fully in the advancement of an active period in 
man’s history. May you long be spared to witness 
its onward progress. 

The Historical Society, in accepting this pitt, 
pledges itself to preserve it carefully ; and to place 
it where its presence will serve to recall to thou- 
sands the vivid recollection of a most glorious pe- 
riod in the history of Tennessee, and to provoke 
them to emulate the gallant deeds of the early in- 
habitants of this State. Tennessee has much to 
be proud of — favored of God in natural gifts, dis- 
tinguished in the confederacy by its high position 
in the statesmanship, yet its chief and crowning 
glory ever has been the valor of its sons. And 
through all coming time may this still be its glo- 
rious distinction !—Nashville paper. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

Earty Work on New York.— Rich’s Bib- 
liotheca Americana, sub anno 1701, gives the 
following Title of an early work on New York: 
“Two Years Journal in New York: and part of 
its Territories in America. By C. W., A. M., 
London : John Wyatt, 1701.” 

This is a little 24mo. volume, and contains 
somewhat over 100 pp., the author of which states 
that he arrived in New York in the ship Blossom, 
Captain Martain, in August, 1678, in the capacity 
of chaplain to Governor Andros. 

Inquiry having been made as to who “C. 
W.” was, we give the following certificate, from 
which it appears that his name was “ Charles 
Wolley.” 

“ A Certificate to Mr. Charles Wolley to goe for - 

England in the Hopewell. 


“S* Epmunp Anpros, Kn‘, &. Whereas 
Mr. Charles Wolley (a minister of the Church of 
England) came over into these parts in the month 
of August, 1678, and hath officiated accordingly 
as Caplaine under his Royall Highnesse during 
the time of his abode here. Now upon applicagon 
for leave to returne for England, in order to some 
promacon in the Church to which hee is present- 
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ed, hee having liberty to proceede on his voyage. 
These are to certify the above and that the s* Mr. 
Wolley hath in his place comported himselfe un- 
blameable in his Life and Conversacon. In Tes- 
timony whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and 
Seale of the Province in New Yorke, this 15" day 
of July, in the 32" yeare of his Matyes Raigne 
Annoq. Domini 1680, Examined by mee, M. N. 
Secr.” General Entries in Sec. of State’s office, 
Albany, XXXII. 93. E. B. O' C. 


Letrer FROM GeEN. Gates TO BENEDICT 
Arno_p. — The following note from Gates to 
Arnold seems to refer to the projected expedition 
into Canada, and is interesting, as showing that 
the plan was entirely original with the latter. It 
is believed to have been unpublished hitherto. 

Head quarters, 25th August, 1775. 
Sir, 
I am confident you told me last night that you 
did not intend to leave Cambridge intirely, until 
the Express sent by your Friend returned from 
general Schuyler. Lest I should have been mis- 
taken, I am directed By His Excellency general 
Washington, to request you to resolve to wait the 
return of that Express. I have laid your plans be- 
fore the general, who will converse with you upon 
it when you next meet. Your answer by the 
Bearer will oblige Sir, 
Your affectionate Humble Servant, 
Horatio GATEs, 
Adjutant General. 
To Colonel Arnold, at Watertown. 


Puotocrarus By LigutnrnG. — A remark- 
able instance of the production of pictures by 
lightning is related by Rev. Andrew Burnaby in 
his “ Travels through the Middle Settlements in 
North America, in the years 1759 and 1760, &e. 
London, 1775,” p. 9. Déscribing Virginia, he says: 
“ In summer there are frequent and violent gusts, 
with thunder and lightning; but as the country is 
very thinly inhabited, and most of the gentry have 
electrical rods to their houses, they are not attended 
with many fatal accidents. Now and then, indeed, 
some of the negroes lose their lives; and it is not 
uncommon in the woods to see trees torn and riven 
to pieces by their fury and violence. A remark- 
able circumstance happened some years ago, at 
York, which is well attested; a person standing at 
his door during a thunder gust, was unfortunately 
killed ; there was an intermediate tree at some dis- 
tance, which was struck at the same time; and 
when they came to examine the body they found 


the tree delineated upon it in miniature. Part of 


the body was livid, but that which was covered by 
the tree was of its natural colour.” H. G. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21, 1857. 


[December, 





JONATHAN Be_cner. — “ An Abridgement of 
the Statutes of Ireland,” etc., a bulky volume of 
nearly two thousand pages, licensed Nov. 6, 1752, 
by Ar. Blennerhasset, and others, and published 
in Dublin, in 1754, was compiled by Edward 
Bullingbroke, LL. D., and Jonathan Belcher, Bar- 
rister at Law. Belcher was afterward Chief 
Justice of Nova Scotia. Lex. 


Custis or Virernta. — In the burial ground 
at Yarmouth Port, on Cape Cod, are two grave- 
stones, having these inscriptions : 

“Tn memory of Capt. John Custis, aged 42 
years, a native of Virginia, who died Nov. 9, 1810.” 

“In memory of Mrs. Hannah, wife of Capt. 
John Custis, who died Aug. 30, 1850, aged 86 
years.” CHESAPEAKE. 


QUERIES. 

Books PrinTED IN THE CoLonres PREVIOUS 
TO THE ReEvOoLvUTION. — In a foot note at the close 
of the preface to “ The History of Printing in 
America. By Isaiah Thomas,” (2 vols. 8°, Wor- 
cester. 1810.) Mr. Thomas remarks, “ It was 
my design to have given a catalogue of the books 
printed in the English colonies previous to the re- 
volution ; finding, however, that it would enlarge 
this work to another volume, I have deferred the 
publication ; but it may hereafter appear.” 

Occasional references to this list in the text 
seem to encourage the inference that this list was 
actually prepared. Is it now in existence, and if 
so, where is it to be found ? wi OS 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 


Massacnuusetts CurrENCY—1672.—*Where- 
as peeces-of-eight are of more value to carry out 
of the country then they will yield to mint into 
our coyne, by reason whereof peeces-of-eight 
which might else come to coyning are carried out 
of the country. It is therefore ordered by this 
Court and the authority therof, that all peeces-of- 
eight, that are of full weight and good silver, that 
is of six shillings of N. E. money, of Mexico Sevil 
and Pillar, and to all less peeces of each sort shall 
passe in this jurisdicon as current as our oune mo- 
ney, peeces-of-eight at Six Shillings a peece, and 
all less peeces proportionably thereunto, provided 
that all such peeces, that shall passe in this jurisdicon 
have a stampe affixt upon them, which shail be N. ¥., 
to evidence that they are of right alloy and due 
weight, and that Mr. John Hull and Mr. Robert 
Saunderson, or cither of them, bee the persons for 
the tryall and stamping of such money, and that 
thereby fower pence vpon the pound payd for the 


lrest, one fowerth therof to the office, and the rest 


to the county Treasurer.” 
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Pieces-of-eight under weight of 6 Shillings shall 
pass for so much of N. E. money as they weigh, 
and “ that it be impressed vpon the stampe how much 


each peece doth weigh, in legible figures with the other | 


letters on the same and of the same alloy.” 

“1701. At this date, there was a scarcity of 
change. Such an occasion was followed with its 
usual consequences.* Regardless of their irregu- 
lar example and bent on their own convenience 
and gain, not a few individuals stamped pieces of 
brass and tin, and palmed them on community 
at a penny each. They were speedily command- 
ed by the Legislature to withdraw from their course 
or be fined and imprisoned.”— Massachusetts Cur- 
rency, by J. B. Felt. 


Have any of the readers of the Hist. Mag. ever 
met with any of the coins marked as above, and 
if so, will they communicate the fact t. the H. M. ? 

J. C. 


Boston, Oct., 1857. 


Rev. Tuomas WE LLs, — first minister of 
Amesbury, Mass., died July 10, 1734, “ in the 87th 
year of his age. Was he the Thomas, son of 
Thomas Wells of Ipswich, born 11 January, 1646? 

[ Farmer. 
Farmer also states that in the catalogue of Har- 
vard College “ his name is placed under 1669.” 
From the triennial catalogue, we learn that he re- 
ceived a degree in 1703. Is Farmer incorrect, or 
does he refer to some other catalogue than the 
present triennial ? D. W. H. 


AMESBURY AND SALISBURY Recorpbs. — Are 
the earliest records of the Salisbury and Amesbury 
churches now in existence ? The second books of 
records, for each church, are now in the possession 
of private individuals. D. W. H. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE TRUSTEES 
FOR ESTABLISHING THE COLONY OF GEORGIA, 
AND BEFORE THE ASSOCIATES OF THE Rev. 
Dr. Bray. —Is there an edition of the sermon 

reached as above, February 23, 1730-31, by the 
a Samuel Smith, LL. B., in 8°, as is stated in 
Cooke’s Preacher’s Assistant, or were any editions 
ublished prior to that, in 4°, 1733, mentioned by 
Rich, (Bib. Am. Nova, p. 49,) and in Harv. Coll. 
catalogue ? 

Who preached the sermons for the years 1744, 
1747, 1749, 1751, 1752? If preached, or they 
are not noticed by Watt, Cooke, or Rich, were 
they published, and where are they to be found ? 

W. 8S. P. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 


* Massachusetts Archives — Pecuniary, Vol. I, 


Nient Funerats at Boston. -—In Burna- 
by’s Travels, p. 135, he says: “I had reason to 
think the situation of Boston unhealthy at this 
season of the pont [September ;] as there were 
frequent funerals every night during my stay there.” 

Query. — Is this a typographical error, or was 
it customary, in 1760, in Boston, to bury the dead 


at night ? HI. G, J. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Gen. Prescott.— I findin a “ List of British 
officers,” printed in 1778,— the name of Major 
Gen. Robert Prescott; and also, as Col. of 7 
Reg‘, Richard Prescott, (rank in the army Maj. 
Gen.) Which of these was the General Prescott 
who was exchanged for Gen. Charles Lee? If the 
latter; did the former distinguish himself during 
the Revolutionary war, and where? G.M. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 29, 1857. 


[It was Gen. Richard Prescott who was captured 
by Barton, on Rhode Island, and was afterwards 
exchanged for Gen. Lee.] 


NATHANIEL Wuitinc—had a grant of 10 
acres of land in Lynn, 1638. He married Han- 
nah Dwight, March 4, 1643, died Jan. 15, 1682. 
Was said Whiting connected with the descendants 
of John or James Whiting, of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire? When did he arrive in New England? 
Did he ever settle in Lynn? = C. B. Wurrtina. 

Worcester, Oct. 22. 


PorTRAIT OF WASHINGTON BY E. SAVAGE. 
— Recently I came into the possession of a very 
interesting picture, —a portrait of Washington, 
said to be the most spirited and correct likeness of 
the Father of his Country ever produced. 

I copy the following inscription from beneath the 
portrait : — 

““E. Savage, Pinx et Sculp. | George Washing- 
ton, Esq., President of the Uni- | ted States of 
America. | From the original portrait, painted | 
at the request of the cor- | poe of the univer- 
sity ie Cambridge, Massachusetts. | Published by 
E. Savage, June —, 1793. | No. 54 Newman 
Street.” 

Will you, or any of your readers, be pleased to 
favor us with answers to the annexed queries ? 

Is the original painting in possession of the uni- 
versity at Cambridge ? 

Whatis known of the history of this portrait, 
and of its accomplished author? 

C. A. P. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 24. 


GitM An. — Moses Gilman, Jr., of Exeter, N. F1., 
who was born probably a few years prior to 1660, 


and who died about 1746, had two wives, Ann and 
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Elizabeth. I wish to know which of them was the 
mother of his daughter Abigail, who was born in 
1693. I wish also to learn the maiden name of 
the mother. D. (2) 


Ex,eNnEzER LEARNED. — Can any of the read- 
ers of the H. M. refer me toa biographical sketch 
of Ebenezer Learned, Brig. Gen. in the army of 
the Revolution — When did he die ? 

MOonkKBARNS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


“Tur Song OF THE VERMONTERS.” —It is 
stated in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American 
Literature (1. 460), that the spirited verses under 
this title, appeared “in 1779,” during the height 
of the discussion between the New Hampshire 
grantees, New York, and Massachusetts. The 
same date is assigned it in the Appendix to Pro- 
fessor Butler’s Address before the Vermont His- 


torical Society, (1846). On what authority is its 
com) 
did it first appear ? 


sition referred to the year 1779, and where 
J. H. T. 


REPLIES. 


CoRRESPONDENCE OF CoL. JoHN TRUMBULL 
AnD Hon. James LOVELL (No. 10, p. 289). — 
The correspondence between Col. John Trumbull 
and James Lovell is printed at large in Col. Trum- 
bull’s auto-biography, Reminiscences and Letters,” 

ublished at New Haven in 1841, just two years 
fore the author’s death. The concluding para- 
graph of the account of the correspondence fur- 
nished in the October No. of the Hist. Mag. is not 
printed in the auto-biography, but in place of it is 
the following : 

“In explanation of this singular correspondence, 
2 is proper that I should add the following anec- 

ote. 

“ While 1 was-in General Washington’s family, 
in 1775, Mr. Hancock made a passing visit to the 
General, and observing me, he enquired of Mr. 
Mifflin who I was; and when told that I was his fel- 
low aid-de-camp, and son of Gov. Trumbull, he 
made the unworthy observation, that ‘that family 
was well provided for’ Mr. Mifflin did not tell me 
this until after he (Mr. Hancock) had left head- 
quarters, but then observed that he deserved 
to be called to account for it. I answered, ‘ No, he 
is right; my father and his three sons are doubt- 
less well provided for; we are secure of four hal- 
ters, if we do not succeed.’ Gen. Gates was inti- 
mate with Mifflin and knew this anecdote at the 
time, and probably had mentioned it to Mr. Lov- 
ell, as indicative of a spirit of ill-will to my father 
and his family which might have caused the delay 
and neglect in forwarding my commission, and 
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hence probably the apologetic paragraph in the 
letter by Mr. Bates.” 

Thus ended Col. Trumbull’s regular military ser- 
vice. He afterwards served, in August 1778, as a 
volunteer aid-de-camp to Gen. Sullivan, in the effort 
to recover Rhode Island from the British ; in which 
service he exhibited great“gallantry. In conse- 
quence of his exposure and exertions he was ta- 
ken ill. The next morning after his attack, a visit 
from Governor Hancock was announced, who, to 
use Col. Trumbull’s own words, “ followed the ser- 
vant to my bedside, and with great kindness in- 
sisted that I should be removed to his house imme- 
diately, where if my illness should become serious, 
I could be more carefully attended than was possi- 
ble in a boarding house.” Whether, after this, 

ood feeling was restored, is not expressly stated ; 
ut it is not improbable. Trumbull sailed for Eu- 
rope in a little more than a year afterwards ; and 
no further allusion is made to Gov. H. 
G. M. C. 
Pua. Oct. 31. 


Cartoxs oF ANDRE. — The “ Vindication of 
the Captors of Major Andre,” signed Curator, a 
amphlet to which allusion is made in the October 
No. of the H. M., p. 313, was written by Judge 
Egbert Benson of New York. Col. Tallmadge, af- 
ter thirty-seven years of silence (see p. 99 of the 
Vindication,) had imputed wrong motives to the 
three captors, upon the question of a reward or in- 
creased pension being granted to one of these men 
by Congress. Those remarks called forth the 
above able defence, in which the matter seems to be 
satisfactorily settled. My copy, a presentation 
one, has several corrections in the hand-writing of 
the author. It also has a leaf inserted in which it 
is stated that Major Andre’s watch was returned 
to Governor Robertson in New York, a few days 

after Andre had been executed. 

Nassav. 


Tue War oF 1812 (Ante, pp. 183, 249, 286, 
815).— I think the Editor of the Providence Jour- 
nal is a little mistaken in regard to the votes of the 
Senate on the Declaration of the War of 1812. 
On looking over the Secret Journal of the Senate 
for that Session, I find that on the 13th of June, 
while the subject of the Declaration was before 
them, Mr. Gorman moved to postpone the consid- 
eration of the bill to the 1st of November, which 
was voted down, yeas 10 — nays 22. On the 16th 
Mr. Bayard made three motions to postpone the 
subject: the first to October 31st, yeas 11 — nays 
21;—then to July 3, 1813, yeas 9—nays 23-; 
then for one week, yeas 15— nays 17, Mr. How- 
ell, of R. 1, in the last case voting yea: so the 
Declaration of War did not depend on his vote, 
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The fact is, there was a de- 
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hero being a new Englander, by birth, has a right 


in any contingency. 
cided majority of Senators who were determined 
on a Declaration of War at that session ; and after 
a little legislative skirmishing, the bill passed, by a 
vote of 19 to 13. So the story, that an unruly 
hogin Rhode Island was the remote cause of the 
War of 1812 must be®considered a myth. 


J. B. R. 
CrncinnaTI, O., Oct. 28, 1857. 


LEVERING (No. 10, p. 313). — Johanna Eliza- 
beth Levering, who died Oct. 17, 1790 and is 
buried at Nazareth, Pa., was the first wife of Jo- 
seph Levering, who was a son of Rev. John Lev- 
ering, a Minister and Missionary of the Moravian 
Church. At the time of her marriage to Mr. L. 
she was the widow of Azariah Smith. Her 
maiden name was Ashley. 


NAZARETH HALL. 
Oct. 20, 1857. 


Bartow’s CotumBiap (Ante, p. 92). — The 
second edition of the original poem, as the “ Vision 
of Columbus,” was printed soon after the first, and 
bears the same imprint, (Hartford : Hudson and 
Goodwin, for the author, 1787). Itwas announced 
as in press, October, 1787, but was not actually 
published until May, 1788. It is a 12mo, printed 
with a smaller type than that of the first (8vo) 
edition, ‘“‘on the best of paper that can be made in 
this country,” according to the publishers’ adver- 
tisement. The paging of the two editions exactly 
corresponds, and I discover no emendations of the 
verse or additional notes introduced in the second. 
In place of the original list of subscribers, there 
are five closely printed pages of new subscribers, 
including ‘several hundred received too late for 
insertion in the first edition.’ 

Of the fourth (or third American) edition, al- 
luded to by Barlow in the advertisement of the 
French edition of 1793, I have seen no copy and 
cannot learn the date or place of publication. 

J. H. T. 


HARTFORD, 


YANKEE (Ante, pp. 26, 91, 189, &c). —In “ Op- 
PRESSION, a Poem by an American, with notes by 
a North Briton, . . . . London, Printed; Boston, 
Reprinted, . . . . 1765,” this word is introduced 
and explained, as follows. The writer denounces 
Mr. Huske, (then a member of the House of Com- 
mons, for Maldon, in Essex), as the originator of 
the scheme for taxing the colonies ;— 


“ From meanness first, this PortsmoutH Yankey rose, 
And still to meanness all his conduct flows; 
This alien upstart, by obtaining friends, 
From T-wn--nd’s clerk, a M-ld-n member ends.” 


[Note]. “* Portsmouth Yankey.’ It seems our 


to the epithet of Yankey; a name of derision, I 
have been informed, given by the Southern peo- 
ple on the Continent, to those of New England : 
what meaning there is in the word, I never could 
learn.” (p. 10.) 

This is the earliest instance, I have met with, of 
its use. dé. HT. 


HARTFORD. 


Retrospections, Fiterary and Antiquarian. 


History of the Discovery of America, of the Land- 
ing of our Forefathers, at Plymouth, and of their 
most remarkable Engagements with the Indians, 
in New England, from their first landing, in 1620, 
until the final subjugation of the Natives, in 1669. 
To which is annexed the Defeat of Generals 
Braddock, Harmer and St. Clair, by the Indians, 
at the Westward, §c. By the Rev. JAMES 
StewarpD, D.D. Brooklyn, (L. 1.) n. d. 8vo. 

. 176. 

This singular work was probably issued about 
1802, or perhaps a year or two later. Of all the 
books about the Indian wars it is of the least 
value, and was of that particular class, “made to 
sell.” We never heard of its author —the Rev. 
James Steward, D. D., before or since, and do not 
believe any such person ever existed. What is 
most remarkable about this history of Indian wars 
is, its total want of accuracy — especially all that 
relates to the early Indian wars — there not being 
scarcely one correct date in regard tothem. In 
fact, at the time he fixes for King Philip’s war, there 
was no Indian war at all. ‘The title page has one 
of the most glaring errors —“ the final srbjuga- 
tion of the Natives in 1669.” 

Perfect copies of the work here noticed are now 
very rare, and it is to be lamented that they are 
to be found at all; but since they do exist, it 
should be known that they are without any value, 
as a work of reference. 

As bad as this book is, it is still kept alive, and 
often issued with the name of another author at- 
tached to it. Why Mr. Steward’s name was re- 
jected we do not know, unless the real author con- 
cluded he might escape criticism, as, perhaps, the 
fictitious one had. ence, the next edition bears 
the name of Henry Trumbull, and a copy-right 
certificate is inserted upon the back of the title- 
page. It purports to be published at “ Norwich, 
for the Author, at his office. 1812.” At what 
Norwich it was printed we are unable to deter- 
mine; but the type and page seem to be nearly 
identical with that before noted. . Therefore, 
Brooklyn and Norwich, like James Steward and 
Henry Trumbull, seem to be identical also. This 
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latter edition contains an eee in which is| 


given an account of Gen. Harrison’s operations 
against the Indians on the Wabash. 

The first edition had a large folding plate as a 
frontispiece, from a tolerably fair copper etching, 
but we can say nothing in favor of the design. 
Impressions from the etching accompanied the 
edition of 1812; and from their worn appearance, 
there were probably editions between that of 
Brooklyn and Norwich. This edition of 1812 had 
another engraving besides the one described. It 
pretends to represent the death of Gen. Butler, 
who fell in St. Clair’s defeat. This we will not 
pretend to describe, as it baffles all the powers we 
possess in that direction. 

Some time between 1812 and 1822 the right of 
publishing “ Trumbull’s Indian Wars,” (for such is 
the title by which the book had now become 
eee was vested in a Boston publisher; and 
that publisher did his best to supply the demand 
for “Indian Wars” for many years. In the mean 
time the mischievous process of stereotyping had 
become available, both for good and evil, and our 
publisher, about 1828, got his horrid work into 
that kind of type; and from that time to near the 
sponge thousands, and for ought we know, mil- 

ions of copies of that worse than useless book 
have been circulated over the land. 

It is within the knowledge of the writer, that the 
Boston publisher of Trumbull’s Indian Wars was 
remonstrated with respecting his issuing a work so 
absolutely worthless, and false in its main particu- 
lars, but the remonstrance availed nothing, and the 
book is still alive, though we believe it has changed 
hands, and is at present sleeping. May it have a 
very long repose. 

Between 1828 and 1841 this Indian War book 
underwent much change. It came out this latter 
year with quite a good introduction or preface, so 
far as its composition is concerned, but its writer 
appears to have known nothing of the contents of 
the book, as to its accuracy; or, how could he 
have written —“ Mr. Trumbull prepared, as it is 
understood, from papers left by his ancestors, a 
history of these wars, from the landing of the pil- 
grims to the death of King Philip. — This, as far 
as it goes, is probably as correct and authentic an 
account of these events as can be expected to be 
obtained at the present day.” !! ion, if the 
writer of this had just cast his eye on page 75 of 
the edition before him, he would have found ac- 
cording to his author, that February, 1678, was in 
the midst of Philip’s war! And had he looked 
into the edition of 1822, page 61, he would have 
found that the midst of that war was in January, 
1679; and, had he looked into the editions of 
Brooklyn and Norwich, notwithstanding the state- 
ment in their title-pages— that the Indians were 
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finally subdued in 1669—he would have found 
that Philip’s war begun in 1672! 

We have no intention of pointing out the errors 
of this work ; and all we intended to say we have 
said, namely, that not a shadow of reliance can be 
placed upon its statements. . G. 


Rebiews and Book Aotices. 


Documents connected with the History of South 
Carolina. Edited by PLowpren CHARLES 
JENNET WeEsTON, and Printed for private dis- 
tribution only. London, 1856. 4° pp. 227. 
This volume from the Chiswick press, with its 

antique type and generous margins, may well lay 

claim to be considered the most elegant contribu- 
tion to American historical literature that has yet 
appeared. Bearing on its front the announce- 
ment that “ this impression is strictly limited to 
— of fscp. 4to paper, 
0. on 4to paper, ... 
do. do. on extra thick paper, . . 


02 - 20 
1 
a ea 8 121.” 

it must ever remain among the treasured rarities 
of the fortunate collectors who possess it; while the 
expense attending its production will long prevent 
its being rivalled by any humbler competitor in the 
same field. 

Apart, however, from its rarity and elegance, it 
is valuable as the repository of several important 
contributions to the history of South Carolina. 
These are as follows, viz: 

I. The Land Travels of Davyd Ingram and 
others, in the years 1568-9, from the Rio de Minas 
in the Gulph of Mexico to Cape Bretén in Acadia. 
Edited from the original Manuscript. 

II. Letters of Captain Thomas Young to Sir 
Francis Windebank, Secretary of State to King 
CharlesTI. With a brief relation of a voyage from 
Virginia to the Northward, in 1634. 

III. Glen’s answers to the Lords of Trade. 

IV. Letters from Richard Cumberland, Esq., 
to Roger Pinckney, Esq., His Deputy. With 
Regard to the Provost Marshalship of South Caro- 
lina, 1764-1775. 

V. De Brahm’s Philosophico-Historico-Hydro- 
geography of South Carolina, Georgia, and East 
Florida. 

Of the first of these documents, rescued from 
among the mass of unedited Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, the editor says, “ If we are to be- 
lieve its statements (and I cannot treat them with 
wholesale incredulity,) Europeans most probably 
passed through the back parts of Carolina as early 
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as 1568-9, and consequently the commencement 
of our history must be put back to that year.” Be 
this as it may, as a record of early travels in 
America, it is well worthy of its position as the 
first of these interesting contributions to American 
history. 

The second, though not at all connected with 
the history of South Carolina, is of great interest 
and value, from the contemporaneous light thrown 
by its statemeuts upon the difficulties between the 
colonies of Virginia and Maryland, in consequence 
of the proceedings of the notorious Clayborne, at 
an early period of their settlement. 

It may not be uninteresting to note the state- 
ment on page 39, as an evidence of Virginia’s 
ey under the administration of Governor 

larvey. 

“ The country is not only able abundantly 
to support itself and 1500 persons more, who have 
landed here this year, but it hath this very year 
also been able abundantly to spare their zealous 
neighbors of New England 10,000 bushels of corn 
for their relief; besides good quantities of beans, 
goats and hogs; whereof this country hath great 
plenty.” 

The answers of James Glen, Esq., Governor of 
South Carolina, from 1739—1755, to the Queries 
propounded by the Lords Commissioners for 
I'rade, are interesting and valuable from the 
minute and reliable information they afford with 
reference to the Province, giving not only lists of 
trading vessels, tables of imports, accounts of ex- 
ports, details of settlements, notices of Indian 
tribes, &e., but even adding meteorological infor- 
mation, rain measurements, tables of winds, and 
the like ; in short, furnishing everything necessary 
to a complete knowledge of the resources of the 
colony at the time of its preparation, A. D. 1749. 
In fact, so accurate and minute were these replies 
that they became, Mr. Weston informs us, the 
original on which the “ Description of Carolina,” 
&e., published by Dodsley, 1761, was founded. 

Cumberland’s letters have rather a local than a 
general interest, but in common with all the con- 
fidential correspondence of that period, contaig 
many facts and allusions of great service to the 
historian or annalist. 

The original of the concluding portion of thfs 
interesting volume is to be found in MS., in the 
Library of Harvard College. With this noble 
manuscript, elegant in its penmanship, and accom- 
panied with plans and elevations, the results of 
surveys so accurate as not yet to be superseded, 
we have long been familiar, and the neatness and 
correctness of this reprint, of perhaps a sixth part 
of De Brahm’s volume, only increases our desire 
that all the old surveyors’ labors may yet receive 
the publication they so well deserve. Mr. Weston 
is, however, not the first to do justice to this 
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strangely neglected work. The second of the 

“ Wormsloe Folios,” of which an edition of forty- 

nine copies was privately printed by Mr. George 

Wymberley Jones, of Savannah, Georgia, in 1849, 

contains that portion of De Brahm’s Work re- 

lating to Georgia, with accurate copies of the 
maps and surveys of the original. The value of 
the work itself, and the need of Mr. Weston’s re- 
publication of a portion of it, may easily be infer- 
red from the fact that a copy of Mr. Jones’s reprint 
was sold at the sale of Mr. Ingraham’s Library, in 

Philadelphia, March, 1855, for seventy-five dol- 

lars. 

Mr. Weston, in the modest and graceful dedica- 
tion of his work to the President and members of 
the South Carolina Historical Society, expresses 
the wish “that this may be only an advanced} skir- 
misher, the predecessor of a long array of tideful 
and curious works published under the auspices 
of the Society.” We may add, that with suck an 
example of liberality and taste as the publication 
of this volume furnishes them, the South Cardlina 
Historical Society may reasonably be expected to 
achieve great things. Though among the fatest 
formed of our State Societies, if its publications 
in any degree come up to the standard thus afford- 
ed them, it will rank at once with the oldest and 
the first. 

Proceedings at the Semi-Centennial Celebration of 
the Washington Light Infantry, 22d and 23d Feb- 
ruary, 1857. Published by order of the Corps. 
Charleston: Walker, Evans & Co. 1857. 8° 
pp. 80. 

The Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, 
S. C., have been in the annaal practice of cele- 
brating the birth day of the illustrious patriot, 
whose name they bear. ‘This year, being the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of that event, 
and the completion of a full half century since the 
organization of the corps, it was determined to 
celebrate the day with more than usual display. 
The anniversary happened, this time, to fall upon 
the Sabbath; but instead of deferring the comme- 
moration till the next day, as is the common prac- 
tice on such occasions, they decided to have two 
celebrations — a religious and a secular one. The 
former was held on Sunday, February 22, at the 
Unitarian Church, where the pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Gilman, D. D., who had officiated for more than a 
quarter of a century as the chaplain of the corps, 
addressed them in a sermon full of practical reli- 
gious advice and patriotic fervor. The sueceeding 
day an oration was delivered at the hall of the 
South Carolina Institute, by Hon. W. D. Porter. 
an ex-captain of the company, in which the char 
acter of the Father of his Country was admirably 
analyzed, and his example held up for the imita- 
tion of his countrymen. After the oration, a ban- 
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ner was presented with appropriate addresses to| tions of Chandler 


the pupils of the State Military School. This was | 
followed by a banquet, which was enlivened by 
toasts, speeches, &e. 

Such celebrations have a truly salutary influ- 
ence upon the public feeling, and it gives us great 
pleasure to chronicle them in our pages. 


The Episcopal Church in the American Colonies. 
The History of St. John’s Church, Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, from the year 1703 to the present 
time. ‘ompile d from original documents, the 
manuser ipt records and letters of the missionaries 
of the Society for propagating the Gospel in Sor- 
eign parts, and from other sources. By SAMUEL 
A. Crark, Rector of St. John’s Church. Phi- 
ladelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1857. 12° 

p- 203. 

t rarely happens that the history of a single 
parish is of much interest beyond the limits of its 
own neighborhood, or apart from the families of 
those who have a personal or ancestral connection 
with it. This little volume, however, while of pri- 
mary importance to the parishioners of St. John’s, 
has, from its recital of much that is new and inter- 
esting with reference to one of their former rec- 
tors, a claim for notice not alone from the Ameri- 
ean Episcopal Church, but from all students of 
our ante-revolutionary history. Thomas Brad- 
bury Chandler, D. D., the first Lord Bishop de- 
signate of Nova Scotia, passed here the most of 
his eventful life ; eventful, not so much for stirring 
scenes or active exertions, as for its record of long 
and patient performance of duty, its wide spread 
influence through manifold labors of the pen, and 
its careful and successful nursing by precept and 
example, of a religious body at one of the most 
critical epochs its history. 

Invited, A. D. 1747, soon after his graduation 
from Yale Colleve, to the parish of St. “John’ 8, to 
act as catechist ‘ill he was of age for Holy Orders, 
and from his ordination, in 17! 51, to near the close 
of the century, with the single exception of the 
years of the revolutionary struggle, connected 
with the Elizabethtown Church, — the briefest al- 
lusion to some of the contemporary events of Dr. 
Chandler’s years of ministry, will show at once 
the value of this record of his life and labors. 
The later visits of Whitefield, and the: dissensions 
springing therefrom ;—the controversies with re- 
gard to the “ character and conduct” of the Pro- 

yagation Society, which enlisted the pens of a 
fayhew and a Samuel Adams on the one side, 
and an Apthorp, a Johnson, an Arthur Browne, 
and no less a dignitary than the Archbishop of 

Canterbury on the other — the struggle for the 

episcopate, following close upon this pi amphlet war, 

and deluging the countr 'y with its “* Appeals ” and 


“ Remarks on the Appeals,” the labored produc- 





| 





and Chauncy, and the more 
personal attacks of Livingston, Allison, and the 
“ American Whig; ” —these, and the first stages 
of the Revolution, allusions to which are frequent, 
and the more valuable from their being from a tory 
stand-point, — are but heads of matters, which re- 
ceive more or less attention in this little work, 
and serve to make it valuable and interesting to 
the general student as well as to the churchman. 

Mr. Clark has wisely allowed the various per- 
sonages, with whom he makes us acquainted, to 
speak for themselves; and his book is mainly made 
up of original letters, extracts from parish records 
and the abstracts prepare od for the Propagation 
Society by their missionaries. We can only rearet 
that he has not given us more copious extracts 
from the valuable letters of Dr. Chandler, which, 
though not always relating to the affairs of St. 
John’s, throw no little light on the political and 
ecclesiastical controversies of his times. 

The book is carefully printed, and contains a 
number of well executed illustrations. We are 
sorry, however, to notice the occurrence of sever- 
al errors in names and dates, which appear to be 
the fault rather of the copyist than the compositor, 
(e. g,: pp. 23, 129, 80.) The correction of these 
minor blemishes, and the addition of an index of 
names, without which no historical work should 
ever be published, will, we trust, receive attention 
should a second edition of the work be called for. 


Miscellany. 


An ingenious ne has been lately perfect- 
ed in New York, Mr. Samuel Francis, son of 
the venerable dy Sia W. Francis, which, for its 
relation to literature, is well worthy chronicling in 
our pages. With practice, an author may print as 
he composes, playing off on the kevs a hand- 
some proof-sheet at once. Imagine Milton sitting 
at his organ, playing a printed quarto edilio prin- 
caps of Paradise Lost! We find the following de- 
scription in the Evening Post : — 


Imagine to yourself a pretty little rosewood cabinet 


seraphine upon a rich rosewood frame, and you have 
the external view of this ingenious and chaste little af- 


fair. 

Raising the top, which forms two lids folding in the 
centre, they fall right and left, resting upon a couple 
of arms that swing from the sides for that purpose. 
This discloses the endless narrow ribbon stretched the 
full length of the “ bed’’ of the machine, passing over 
a small roller at either end, and uniting underneath. 
lhis ribbon is saturated with the ink. 

Directly in the centre of the “ bed,’’ and under the 
ribbon is a circular hole of two inches diameter. Over 
this hole and under the ribbon a sheet of writing paper 
is placed, then a sheet of tissue paper directly over it, 
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leaving the ribbon between the two sheets of paper. A 
delicate frame then falls upon the paper, which keeps it 
in place, and moves it while the printing progresses. 

A short steel rod then falls from a suspended arm, so 
as to present a flat surface as large as a dime in the dead 
centre, directly over the paper. 
from the keys, they are played upon as in a piano, each 
being lettered from A to Z, with the various punctuation 
marks, spaces, &c., &c. The numbers are represented 
by letters, as CVIIL. for 108, and so on, 

Each key, when struck, acts upon an independent 
lever within the machine, attached to a little elbow, on 
the end of which is the corresponding letter type, which 


now strikes the under sheet of paper, and presses against | 


the surface of the suspended steel rod, so that the inked 
ribbon being between the two sheets of paper, the blow 


leaves the letter printed on each, viz.: on the upper side | 


of the lower sheet, and, of course, on the lower side of 
the upper, where brought in contact with the ribbon. 


The types are about thirty-six in number, including | 


the alphabet, pauses and other marks. These are all 
suspended on independent elbows, arranged in a circle 
around the hole of the “ bed,’’ as I term it, and so per- 
fectly are they arranged, that each one answers to its 


key, when struck, by rising to the paper, and leaving its | 


mark from the inked ribbon, as described. 


As the printing goes on, the paper moves steadily to | 


the left, and when the line is within three letters of its 
end, a little bell rings spontaneously to notify the writer 
that he must touch a spring which pushes the sheet up 
the space of one line, to begin again, and as the printing 
of the new line goes on, the paper travels back another 
line, and so on till the page is completed. 





We give below the will of the late Rufus W. 
Griswold, D. D., referred to in the Proceedings of 
the New York Ilistorical Society : — 


In the name of God, amen: I, Rufus Wilmot Griswold, 
now of the city of New York, and late of the city of 
Philadelphia, maker of books, being in feeble health, but 
of sound and disposing mind, memory and understand- 
ing — blessed be the Almighty God for the same — mind- 
ful of the shortness and uncertainties of human life, do 





make, publish and declare this to be my last will and | 


testament, hereby revoking all other and former wills by 
me at any time made, 

First: 1 direct my general executor, hereafter named, 
so soon as after my decease may be, to pay and dis- 
charge all my just debts and funeral expenses. 





Second: 1 give to the New York Historical Society, the | 


portrait of Thomas Campbell, (the last, I believe, ever 
painted from life,) the portrait of Alice Carey, the por- 
trait of Fitz Greene Halleck, the portrait of Frances S. 
Osgood, the portrait of Edgar A, Poe, and the portrait 
of Captain Sutter; also, two hundred and fifty volumes 
from my library, to be selected by Geo. H. Moore, Esq., 
my executor, now librarian of said society, from my 
books of American History, or Biography, or Literature, 


not now possessed by that society; also to my friend, | 


Dr, John W. Francis, my set of the History, Condition 
and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States, 
by Schooleraft; also, to my friend, John William Wal- 
lace, Esq., the water-color painting, hanging in my study, 
of scenery near Windsor, in England; also, to my friend, 
George Hi. Moore, Esq., the portrait by Charles Wilson 
Peale, of Joseph Dennie, of New Hampshire, and my 
copy of the American Historical and Literary Curiosi- 
ties; also, one of each of the books I have published in 
the octavo form; also, tomy friend, Miss Mary Y. Bean, 
for ler study, the rosewood table and two rosewood 


The lids being raised | 


chairs, with plain medallion backs, (made by Belter), to 
gether with the works of Wilkie, a copy of the new 
edition of the Republican Court, and one of the Poets 
and Poetry of America, Female Poets of America, 
Prose Writers of America, and Poetry of England in the 
| Nineteenth century; also, to my friend, Miss Alice Cary, 
| the bed, bedding, the bed-room furniture, viz.: beside 
| what pertains immediately to my bed—the rosewood 
bureau, and two rosewood chairs with medallion backs, 
| also my gold watch; also, to my brothers, Merville 
| Griswold, John Griswold and Chauncey Griswold, and 
| my sisters, Parmelia Strang, Orre Gleason and Elizabeth 
| Ames, each a copy of the new edition of the Republican 
| Court, and also of the Poets and Poetry of America, 
{Female Poets of America, Prose Writers of America, 
j}and Poetry of England in the Nineteenth Century; also, 
to the Rev. E, L. Magoon, D. D., a copy of the new 
edition of the Republican Court. 

| Third: I give, demise and bequeath to George H. 
Moore, of the city of New York, the residue and remain- 
|der of all my estate, both real and personal, of every 
kind, whereof I may die seized or possessed, or to which 
|I may be in any way entitled, including all rights to 
| copyright, and all rights arising from contracts in regard 
thereto; 

Jn trust, nevertheless, to sell and dispose of the same, 
excepting only my unpublished works and manuscripts, 
hereinafter referred to, and convert them into money, at 
such time and in such way as shall seem to him best, 
and to apply the proceeds thereof, after satisfving the 
foregoing bequests, to the purchase of a lot and the erec- 
| tion of a simple monumeut over my grave in Greenwood 
| Cemetery. Provided, that in case the amount so real- 
lized shall exceed the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, or 
| be more than sufficient in the judgment of my said exe- 
| cutor, for the erection of a suitable monument, then the 
| remainder, if not more than two hundred dollars, shall 
| be paid to my father, Rufus Griswold, and if more than 

two hundred, shall be equally divided among my sisters, 
Mrs. Orre Gleason, and Mrs. Elizabeth Ames, and my 
brother, John Griswold. 
| Fourth: As to all my unpublished works, whether 
| printed or written, and all my manuscripts, including all 
| letters to me, and including diaries, revises and proofs, I 
desire and direct that my said executor shall take 
charge and possession of them immediately upon my 
death, and shall make thereafter, with the advice and 
consent of my friend, John Wm. Wallace, Esq., of Phi- 
ladelphia, whose great kindness and important services 
to me hitherto, lead me to hope that he will consent to 
act with him, Moore, my general executor, as one of my 
literary executors, such disposition thereof as they shall 
think proper, either in the way of publication and re- 
servation or otherwise; and I desire that any new edition 
or editions of my works, or any of them, be brought out 
under their supervision, or uncer that of some persou to 
be appointed by them or the survivor of them, And in 
cases where others are owners of or interested in copy- 
rights originally mine, I respectfully ask such persons, 
and make it my will so far as I have a right so to do, 
that they confer with my said literary executors or their 
survivor in regard to any new editions, and be guided by 
their advice and suggestion. 

And I do further will and direct, that said Moore and 
Wallace, and either of them, have access to my cham- 
ber, study and all other places where my said unpub- 
lished papers and manuscripts are kept, and execute the 
trust in regard thereto, so far as they may find conve- 
nient, immediately after my decease. And I do also will 
and direct that all moneys received from or for any of my 
said unpublished works or writings shall, after deducting 
| the proper expenses and charges of my literary execu- 
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tors, go to the said George H. Moore, in trust neverthe- 
less for the purposes herein before thirdly provided. 

fo I do hereby appoint my friend, the said George 
H. Moore, general executor of this, my said will, with 
full power to act as sole executor, except as regards my 
unpublished works and manuscripts, with respect to 
which he is to act with the advice and consent of my 
literary executor hereinafter named; and I do hereby 
appoint my friend, John William Wallace, Esq., my lite- 
rary executor, to act as such in conjunction with the said 
George H. Moore, Esq., in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
vided. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and seal, this 8th day of August, A. D., 1857. 

Rurus W. GriswoLp. 


The will was signed in the presence of Pliny Miles, 
No. 63 West Nineteenth street, and R. Ogden Doremus, 
No. 70 Union place. 


Accompanying the basket of pears presented to 
the New Fork Historical Society, at the October 
meeting, (ante, p. 338,) was the following note from 
the donor, Hon. George Folsom: 


“ These pears are the fruit of the tree planted 
by Gov. Endicott, on his farm, near Salem, Mass., 
in the year 1630, according to a tradition in his 
family. They were taken from the tree last week, 
and presented to me by W. P. Endicott, of Salem, | 
a lineal descendant of the Governor. They are | 
now submitted to the inspection of the members 
of this Society, with full liberty to touch and taste. 


Eight generations of the Governor’s descendants 
have already partaken of the fruit of this patri- 
archal tree, which is still in a thrifty condition.” 
It is needless to add that the fruit met with a 
very favorable reception from the members of the 
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1637, where he died, Nov. 7, 1785, aged 75. Mr. 
Tracy commenced his work more than ten years 
ago, and has now collected the names of about two 
thousand descendants. It will be published early 
next summer. 


[December, 


Errata.— The following errors have been 
discovered in the magazine. Some of them will 
| be found in a part of the copiesonly. There are, 
doubtless, others, that have either escaped the eye 
of the editor or were not noted when discovered. 

Page 5, column 2, line 15, and p. 23, c. 2, 1. 24, 
read Isaac I. Hayes; p. 18, ¢. 1, 1. 46, r. Louis H. 
Steiner: p. 27, c. 1,1. 12, r. Plantagenet’s; p. 32, 
c. 1, 1. 30, for Gough r. Hough; p. 51, ¢. 1, 1. 37, 
Sor 1767-80 r. 1679-80; p. 77, c. 1, 1. 6, r. Z. Col- 
lins Lee; lL. 7,7. Louis i Steiner; p. 85,¢. 2, 1 
37, for worthy r. worth; p. 96, ¢. 2, 1. 23, for Ed- 
ward r. Edwin; p. 119,c. 2,1s. 50 and 52, and p. 120, 
c. 1, ls. 12 and 29, for Stobs r. Stobo; p. 121, ¢. 2, 
1. 24, for John Sevier r. John Goodwin, senior; p. 
150, ¢. 2, 1. 44, for county r. country; p. 152, c. 2, 
1. 56,7. Mirick’s History; p. 154, c. 2, 1. 14, for 
rayoné r. rayonné ; p. 161,¢. 1, 1. 11, for which r. 
whom ; 1. 12, for have r. has; ¢. 2,1. 11, jor which 
r. whom; p. 164, ¢. 1, l. 31, for aboriginals r. abo- 
rigines; ¢c. 2, 1. 20, for It r. He; ¢. 2,1. 39, after 
confidence insert was; p. 165, c. 2, 1. 39, for who 
r. whom; p. 166, c. 1, 1. 3, dele soon; ¢. 2, 1. 21, 
for which r. who; p.172,¢. 1, dele the first five 
lines ; p. 184, e. 1, ls. 47, 54 and 55, for Beale r. 
Beall; p. 188, c. 1, 1s. 46 and 47, for 594, 595, r. 





Society, who availed themselves with great zest of 
the permission to prove its excellent quality. 


Mr. C. B. Norton, of New York, has issued the 
first number of a work, which he styles “ Norton’s 
Literary Letter.” It contains his catalogue of 
rare and curious books relative to America, pre- 
faced by historical matter concerning our country. 


Dr. H. G. Barrows, Clerk of the Boston Po- 
lice Department, is engaged upon a work to be en- 
titled ““ The History of the Watch and Police De- 
partments of the Town and City of Boston, from 
1630 to the present time.” Any facts which per- 
sons may possess, relating to the Biographies of 
any of the former heads of these Departments will 
be thankfully received, and gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 


Frederic P. Tracy, Esq., of San Francisco, Cal., 


394, 395; p. 189, c. 2, L. 14, dele in the; p.192,c¢. 
2, 1. 2, for lay r. lie; 1. 3, for the r. his; p. 259, c. 
1, 1. 58, for petit r. petite ; p. 261, ¢. 2, t 50, for 
honorable r. eld p- 275, ¢. 1, 1. 3, for statute 
r. statue ; 1. 16, for Adams r. Hancock; p. 278, e. 
2, 1. 30, for Boston r. Shackelford’s, Va. ; p, 282, ¢. 
1, note *, 1. 8, for protegé r. protégée; p. 288, c. 
1,1.11, for Bibliographic r. Bibliographical ;_p. 
289, c. 1,1. 4, and p. 292, ¢.1, ls. 8 and 55, for 
1771 r. 1777; p. 292, c.1, 1. 116, for or. to; p. 297, 
e. 1, 1. 54, for William and Mary, r. James ii; p 
298, c. 1, 1. 39, for excuted r. executed; p. 304, ¢. 1, 
1. 7, for circumfrence r. circumference ; p. 310, c. 2, 
1.55, for vols. r. vol. ; p. 312, e. 2. 1. 7, for Berkley 
r. Berkeley ; p. 314, ¢. 1,1. 35, for 737 r. 1787; p. 
316, c. 1, 1.19, for Gardon’s r. Gordon’s; ¢. 2, 1. 
| 13, r. Bibliotheque Américaine; 1. 32, after 1701 
insert states; 1. 41, for vivere r. vivre; l. 52, for 
Paris r. Pais; p. 317, c. 1, 1. 1, for chemen r. 
chemin; 1. 3, for Contrees r. Contrées; p. 318, ¢: 
2, 1. 28, for Mead r. Meade ; 1. 35, for Por r. Par; 
1. 36, for Jesus r. Jésus; p. 320,¢c. 2.1. 17, r. HL. 





is engaged in preparing a Genealogy of the Tracy | R. Stiles; p. 324, c. 1, 1. 12, for desired r. de- 
family, descendants of Thomas Tracy, who came rived; p. 847, c. 1, 1. 51, and ec. 2, 1. 33, for 
from Tewksbury, co. Gloucester, Eng., to Salem, | Beronejo r. Bermejo; p. 351, ¢. 2, 1. 1, for Me- 
Mass., in 1636, and removed to Connecticut in/moirs r. Memories. 





Fal 





